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World  War  II  Memories 

Every  morning,  Truman  Slotte  remembers  his  months  of  military  service  in 
New  Guinea  during  World  War  II.  The  first  thing  he  does  each  day  now  is  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  Then  he  puts  fresh  water  in  a  dish  for  his  dog.  In  New  Guinea,  he 
was  often  thirsty.  Water  was  hard  to  come  by  when  he  and  his  comrades  were  lying 
in  foxholes  with  the  enemy  not  far  away,  or  when  they  were  moving  through  the 
jungle  alert  to  all  the  sounds  around  them.  Sometimes  all  they  had  to  drink  was  the 
muddy  water  in  a  tank  track  on  the  ground. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  imagine  the  experiences  the  soldiers  of  this 
nation  and  others  have  gone  through  when  called  to  war.  Truman  Slotte’s 
reminiscences  of  his  years  with  Company  L,  1 86th  U.S.  Infantry  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  Philippines,  takes  us  back  to  that  time  and  place. 

Robert  B.  Chessman  also  served  in  Company  L.  His  reminiscences  of  the  war 
were  originally  printed  in  the  Astorian  Budget  in  September  1945.  A  few  years  ago, 
excerpts  from  his  story  were  printed  in  the  Daily  Astorian.  The  original  story  is 
reprinted  here  in  full.  Bob  Chessman  has  since  passed  away. 

ft  is  to  those  who  have  passed  on  and  to  the  many  others  who  walk  unnoticed 
among  us,  who  have  experienced  war,  that  we  dedicate  this  issue. 


The  photograph  above  of  a  military  parade  on  Commercial  Street  in  Astoria 
was  taken  in  1943. 
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The  story  of  Fanny  Martha  Lum  Law 


THE  TWO  CAREERS  OF  MARTHA 


By  Duncan  Law,  Professor  Emeritus 


This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  caught 
in  the  transition  of  a  changing  society, 
her  respect  for  filial  responsibility,  and 
her  refusal  to  submit  to  certain  centuries- 
old  marriage  practices  not  accepted  by 
Americans.  Through  this  ordeal,  she  was 
able  to  establish  her  own  identity  as  a 
very  successful  beauty  operator  here  in 
Astoria  and  later  to  emerge  as  a  highly 
successful  entrepreneur  in  the  beauty 
business  in  the  crown  colony  of  Hong 
Kong.  Unfortunately,  this  rags  to  riches 
story  was  shattered  twice:  first  by  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  30s  and  then  by 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  fall 
of  Hong  Kong  to  the  Japanese.  This  in 
part  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  my  mother, 
Fannie  Martha  Law. 

Grandfather  Chong  Lum 

About  1881,  Chong  Lum,  a  son  of 
a  Chinese  farmer,  emigrated  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  eventually  making  his  way  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  In  China,  several  of 
Chong’s  older  brothers  had  been  allotted 
portions  of  their  father’s  meager  land 
holdings.  The  amount  of  land  that  would 
have  been  left  to  him  would  have  been 
too  small  to  eke  out  a  living.  So  when  the 
opportunity  opened  for  him  to  go  to 
America,  he  took  it,  confident  he  would 
do  well  if  he  worked  hard.  America  was 
known  in  the  Far  East  as  gum  san  which 
translates  to  “gold  mountain.”  Indeed, 
America  was  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
Chong  Lum  was  quick  to  realize  this. 
Through  some  stroke  of  luck,  he  was 
able  to  bring  a  wife  to  America  which 
made  life  in  this  strange  new  country 


more  bearable.  What  Chong  did  not 
expect  was  the  blatant  racism  the  Chi¬ 
nese  faced  in  America.  Shortly  after  he 
came  to  America  several  Chinese  exclu¬ 
sion  laws  were  drawn  up  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  with  one  of  these  exclusion 
acts  finally  passing  in  1902. 

Faced  with  dim  prospects  of  getting 
ahead  in  life,  Chong  Lum  and  his  wife 
realized  that  education  was  one  way  out, 
but  at  his  age,  Chong  felt  it  was  not  an 
option  he  could  follow.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  his  children  would  have  an 
education.  All  of  his  daughters  finished 
high  school  in  Portland.  His  son,  Ken¬ 
neth,  took  “premed”  at  Reed  College  and 
then  went  on  to  medical  school  in  Ore¬ 
gon  to  become  one  of  the  pioneer  Chi¬ 
nese  medical  practitioners  of  Oregon,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Lum. 

An  arranged  marriage 

My  mother,  Fannie  Martha  ( known 
as  Martha),  presented  her  father  with 
quite  a  different  problem.  In  America, 
parents  did  not  select  their  children’s 
mates.  Yet  he  wanted  his  eldest  daughter 
to  have  a  good  life.  So,  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  his  newly  adopted  country, 
he  arranged  the  marriage  of  my  mother 
to  George  Gunn  Law  whom  he  thought 
was  a  “fantastic  catch.”  Why  was  he  a 
fantastic  “catch”?  George  Gunn  Law 
came  from  a  wealthy  family  with  a  good 
background  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University!  In  the  early  1900s,  it  was 
quite  unusual  for  a  Chinese  to  graduate 
from  a  university.  My  mother  was 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

About  1899,  in  Portland.  Left  to  right:  Sum  Chong  Lum  (Mother)  1862-1916; 

Chong  Lum  (Father)  1863-1926;  Fannie  Martha  Lum  (Daughter)  1897-1973; 
Kenneth  Chung  Lum  (Brother)  1898-1949 


American-born  and  believed  in  the  west¬ 
ern  romantic  ideal  that  one  married  a 
person  he  or  she  loved.  However,  it  was 
only  a  short-lived  argument  and  parental 
pressure  won  out.  My  mother  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Portland  to  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  who  had  the  highest  of 
hopes  of  setting  the  world  on  fire. 

A  year  later  my  sister,  Geraldine, 
was  bom.  My  father,  who  had  expected 
a  job  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter, 
was  having  difficulty  finding  any  job  at 
all,  let  alone  one  in  his  area  of  training 
which  was  horticulture.  After  several 
years  of  unemployment  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  menial  jobs,  my  father  became 
quite  discouraged  with  being  rebuffed  at 
every  turn.  He  decided  to  go  to  China 


where  he  could  flaunt  his  American 
university  degree  and  lever  his  presti¬ 
gious  diploma  into  a  good  governmental 
job.  So,  off  he  went  to  Shanghai  while 
my  mother  decided  to  stay  in  Portland 
until  my  father’s  situation  became  more 
stable. 

Then  one  day,  my  father’s  siblings, 
who  were  living  in  Portland,  told  my 
mother  she  had  better  go  to  China  to  be 
with  her  husband  as  things  were  happen¬ 
ing  that  she  might  not  want  to  accept. 
Heeding  this  advice,  my  mother  went  to 
Shanghai  where  I  was  conceived.  Then 
to  her  horror,  my  father  told  her  that  he 
had  decided  to  follow  the  old  practice  of 
having  concubines.  My  father's  siblings 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  through 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

About  1905  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Chong  Lum  with  his  three  children,  Kenneth 
Chung  Lum,  Minnie  Lum,  and  Fannie  Martha  Lum. 
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with  such  a  practice  because  he  was  an 
American  and  to  Americans  that  was 
unacceptable.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
on  their  part  could  change  his  mind. 
When  my  mother  found  she  could  not 
dissuade  him,  she  fled  from  Shanghai  to 
Hong  Kong  where  she  had  a  few  friends. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Hong 
Kong,  on  February  22, 1 92 1 , 1  was  bom. 

I  was  delivered  by  a  Chinese  obstetrician 
with  the  Scottish  name  of  Duncan  Jue 
Hawke.  Dr.  Hawke  had  received  his 
training  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  was 
there  that  he  was  apparently  given  the 
Anglicized  name  of  Duncan.  Following 
the  common  practice  of  naming  their 
child  after  their  doctor,  my  mother  had 
me  christened  Duncan  Kenneth  Law.  My 
father,  learning  that  a  son  had  been  bom, 
tried  desperately  to  get  his  first-born  son 
back  into  the  fold,  but  my  mother  refused 
to  return.  She  sailed  back  to  America 
where  she  began  a  new  life  based  on 
principles  she  had  adopted  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can. 

A  new  career 

What  trade  could  she  learn  that 
would  enable  her,  a  single  mother,  to 
make  a  living  and  feed  two  children?  She 
was  a  good  seamstress,  but  in  those  days 
seamstresses  hardly  made  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  sweat¬ 
shops  with  their  notoriously  low  wages 
were  the  common  manufacturing  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  day.  My  mother  decided  the 
best  opportunity  for  her  was  in  the 
beauty  business.  So  she  attended  beauty 
college  and  received  her  license  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  A  little  later, 
her  sister  Minnie  followed  her  footsteps 
and  also  received  her  license  to  practice. 

My  mother  and  Aunt  Min  were  no 
strangers  to  Astoria  for  they  knew  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Chinese  cannery  contractors 
well,  and  Minnie  had  even  worked  brief¬ 
ly  in  the  canneries.  Minnie  had  heard  that 
beauticians  were  needed  for  the  women 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

George  Gunn  Law,  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University,  in  1914. 


in  the  numerous  bordellos  on  Astor 
Street.  With  her  new  beauty  license  in 
hand,  she  came  to  Astoria  and  became 
an  itinerant  beautician  going  from  bor¬ 
dello  to  bordello  making  the  ladies  pretty 
for  their  clients.  Soon  her  business  was 
more  than  she  could  handle,  and  going 
place  to  place  was  too  time-consuming, 
so  Aunt  Min  asked  my  mother  to  come 
to  Astoria  to  help  her  operate  a  beauty 
shop  which  was  located  on  Eighth  street 
directly  across  from  the  court  house, 
called  the  “Mynetta  Beauty  Shop.”  My 
mother  joined  her  sister,  Minnie,  and 
business  flourished. 

These  were  very  happy  days  for 
me.  I  went  to  what  I  considered  the  “best 
school  in  Astoria,”  Lewis  &  Clark. 
(There  were  those  who  went  to  Astor  and 
Gray  schools  who  would  have  disputed 
that.)  The  principal  was  Mr.  E.E.  Jackson 
who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  who 
scared  us  silly  by  tapping  a  rubber  hose 
on  his  desk  if  we  were  brought  into  his 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Wedding  photo  from  1915.  The  bride  is  Fannie  Martha  Lum  Law.  Her  sister, 
Margaret  Lum,  is  on  the  far  left. 


office  for  some  infraction.  Though  ru¬ 
mors  ran  rife,  it  was  never  proven  that 
this  rubber  hose  was  ever  used.  Mr. 
Jackson,  I  believe,  also  established  the 
three  bell  system  which  I  am  sure  many 
Astorians  still  remember.  When  the  first 
bell  rang,  everyone  stood  stock  still.  The 
second  bell  signaled  everyone  to  form 
into  neat  rows  according  to  their  grade 
level.  The  third  bell  signaled  a  victrola 
operator  to  start  playing  one  of  John 
Phillip  Sousa’s  marches,  either  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever’  or  “Washington 
Post,”  whereupon  each  class  marched  to 
its  room.  What  wonderful  teachers  I  had! 
Fulton,  Utzinger,  Heritage,  Richey,  John¬ 
son  and  my  personal  favorite,  Johanna 
Nielson.  But  all  this  was  about  to  change. 


For  quite  a  number  of  years,  Min¬ 
nie’s  and  Martha’s  beauty  business  was 
thriving.  They  had  purchased  new  types 
of  equipment  and  learned  new  techniques 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  their  clients. 

Occasionally,  the  business  of 
beauty  at  the  Mynetta  Beauty  Shop  was 
interrupted  by  the  overwhelming  aroma 
of  alcohol  as  Sheriff  Slusher  broke  open 
barrels  of  illegal  “moonshine”  at  the 
county  jail  across  from  the  beauty  shop. 
The  contraband  liquor  flowed  into  the 
sewers  much  to  the  delight  of  the  local 
temperance  societies. 

Then  suddenly,  on  October  29, 
1929,  the  stock  market  crashed.  The 
Mynetta  beauty  shop  like  so  many  other 
businesses  was  hit  hard.  The  banks  failed 
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and  many  lost  all  their  savings.  Jobs 
disappeared  overnight.  Beauty  care  was 
now  considered  a  luxury.  My  mother, 
Martha,  and  Minnie  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  By  the 
end  of  1930,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
beauty  shop  would  not  support  both 
sisters.  It  occurred  to  my  mother  then, 
that  she  should  take  the  newest  American 
beauty  techniques  to  the  Far  East  where 
they  would  still  be  a  novelty. 

On  to  Hong  Kong 

This  second  phase  of  Martha’s 
career  was  not  taken  without  some  trepi¬ 
dation.  She  agonized  over  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  my  sister  and  me, 
finally  deciding  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  for  me  to  stay  with  relatives 
in  the  United  States  [in  Portland]  to  fin¬ 
ish  my  schooling  before  joining  her  in 
Hong  Kong.  My  sister,  Geraldine,  had 
finished  grammar  school  by  then  and 
could  enter  a  Hong  Kong  high  school 
with  less  disruption  to  the  continuity  of 
her  education. 

With  this,  the  most  serious  of  deci¬ 
sions  made,  we  said  our  tearful  goodbyes 
amid  promises  that  as  soon  as  I  finished 
school,  we  would  be  united  again.  Little 
did  we  know  the  course  of  history  would 
alter  our  lives  completely.  Martha  sailed 
to  Hong  Kong  early  in  1931,  and  on 
arrival,  set  about  looking  for  a  location 
for  her  “beauty  salon.”  She  found  a  spot 
in  the  fashionable  Gloucester  Hotel  and 
was  immediately  successful.  She  was  so 
busy  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  her  staff,  recruiting  several  opera¬ 
tors  she  had  known  in  the  United  States 
and  even  persuading  Minnie  to  come  to 
Hong  Kong  to  give  it  a  try.  Minnie 
stayed  for  a  few  years,  but  she  did  not 
like  Hong  Kong  very  well.  The  hot  and 
humid  summer  weather  didn't  agree  with 
her  at  all,  so  she  came  back  to  Astoria 
where  she  resumed  her  hair  dressing 
profession. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Martha  Lum  Law  and  her  daughter, 
Geraldine  Lum  (Lee),  age  3,  in  1919. 


But  for  Martha,  the  beauty  business 
continued  to  flourish.  She  recruited  local 
Hong  Kong  beauticians  who  she  trained 
to  stylize  hair  like  they  did  in  “America.” 
In  Hong  Kong,  her  “Cameo  Beauty 
Salon”  became  “the  place”  to  have  your 
hair  styled. 

A  return  visit 

In  1937,  Martha  came  back  to  the 
United  States  to  learn  new  beauty  meth¬ 
ods  being  developed  there,  to  get  sup¬ 
plies,  and  also  to  see  her  son.  I  remember 
that  occasion  vividly  because  I  became 
aware  that  my  mother  did  not  realize  I 
had  grown  up;  she  carried  a  toy  bow  and 
arrow  set  all  the  way  from  Hong  Kong 
for  the  little  boy  she  "left  behind.  By  then 
I  was  already  sixteen  years  old  and  was 
attending  high  school  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  I  lived  with  my  aunts  and 
uncles. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

In  1925,  Mynetta’s  Beauty  Shop  was  located  on  8th  Street  in  Astoria,  across  from 
the  court  house. 


My  mother  was  uncertain  at  the 
time  whether  I  should  go  back  with  her 
to  Hong  Kong  or  to  finish  high  school  in 
America  first.  She  finally  decided  on  the 
latter.  This  decision  was  momentous  for 
me.  If  I  had  gone  back  to  Hong  Kong 
with  her,  I  probably  would  not  have 
survived  the  events  that  were  to  occur 
there. 

When  my  mother  returned  to  Hong 
Kong,  her  successful  business  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  local  Hong  Kong  news¬ 
paper  which  printed  a  story  about  her. 
The  story  is  reprinted  verbatim  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  It  is  correct  for  the  most 
part,  but  errs  in  setting  down  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events.  (My  mother  chose  her 
career  only  after  leaving  her  husband.) 
Martha  was  determined  to  be  successful 
to  prove  that  old  Chinese  customs  need 
not  be  blindly  accepted.  After  all  she  was 
an  American!  This  type  of  feminine 


independence,  particularly  among  the 
Chinese,  was  virtually  unheard  of  in  the 
early  1920s. 

With  her  return  to  Hong  Kong,  life 
became  evermore  hectic  as  the  beauty 
business  hit  a  peak.  Social  events  of  all 
kinds  demanded  services  that  would 
beautify  “m’lady”  so  she  would  be  most 
presentable  for  the  afternoon  socials  and 
teas  or  look  her  very  prettiest  at  the  race 
track.  Business  was  booming  for  the 
Cameo  Beauty  Salon.  Martha  numbered 
among  her  clientele,  the  wives  of  many 
of  the  rich  Chinese  businessmen  and  the 
wives  of  the  English  lords  stationed  in 
Hong  Kong.  Even  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  and  her  famous  Soong  sisters  were 
regular  customers.  Martha  had  found  her 
second  career!  Soon  she  felt  she  would 
be  able  have  her  family  together  again. 

My  sister  meanwhile  had  finished 
high  school  and  taken  a  job  as  a  governess 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Cards  from  the  late  20s  advertising  Mynnetta’s  Beauty  Shop  at  172-8th  Street  in 
Astoria.  The  newspaper,  dating  January  1,  1937,  noted  that  Minnie  Lum  had 
returned  after  two  years  spent  in  China  and  would  open  a  new  shop. 


for  an  English  family.  This  family  took 
her  back  to  London  with  them.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  she  enrolled  in  and  completed  a 
podiatry  course  at  a  London  school.  The 
political  situation  in  Europe,  however, 
began  to  look  more  and  more  threatening 


as  Hitler  continued  to  set  in  motion  his 
plans  for  a  Third  Reich.  My  sister  re¬ 
turned  to  Hong  Kong  with  the  idea  of 
possibly  setting  up  shop  as  an  adjunct  to 
Martha’s  business. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Minnie  Law 


Short  sleeves 

An  interesting  sidelight  occurred 
when  Martha  went  to  visit  the  city  of 
Macao  which  was  under  the  colonial 
protection  of  Portugal  but  run  largely  by 
a  local  Chinese  administration.  To  this 
city  Martha  wore  one  of  the  latest  in  dress 
styles  brought  from  America.  She  was 
almost  immediately  thrown  into  jail  for 
indecent  exposure  because  her  dress  had 
sleeves  which  left  her  arms  exposed  to 
one  inch  above  the  elbow.  Martha  was 
incensed,  but  no  amount  of  argument  with 
the  judge  would  change  his  ruling.  After 
paying  a  fine,  she  was  deported  to  Hong 
Kong  where  the  judge  said  the  “lascivi¬ 
ous”  English  tolerated  such  bare  arms. 

A  growing  threat 

The  specter  of  war  now  loomed  over 
Europe.  Hitler  was  seizing  land  every¬ 
where  and  building  up  his  armed  strength 
into  a  most  formidable  war  machine.  The 
British  noted  that  the  Japanese  were  tak¬ 
ing  a  much  more  aggressive  stance  to¬ 


wards  China  but  were  completely  unaware 
as  to  the  extent  of  Japanese  infiltration 
everywhere  in  South  East  Asia.  Then  on 
September  3, 1939,  Hitler  invaded  Poland 
precipitating  the  most  devastating  conflict 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  England  and  France  declared  war 
on  Germany.  Though  not  yet  an  active 
participant,  the  Americans  were  almost 
overwhelmingly  sympathetic  with  the 
French  and  English.  In  the  Far  East,  the 
Japanese  continued  their  foray  into  China. 

In  Astoria,  local  Chinese  gathered 
at  the  Port  Docks  to  picket  and  protest  the 
sale  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  picket  signs  which  sta¬ 
ted  prophetically,  “this  scrap  metal  could 
be  used  to  kill  you!!” 

Back  in  Hong  Kong,  everyone  was 
becoming  uneasy.  Martha’s  beauty  busi¬ 
ness  was  still  very  good,  but  some  of  her 
friends  were  telling  her  to  sell  out  and  go 
back  to  the  United  States.  Martha  did 
consider  this  but  thought  Hong  Kong  was 
in  no  immediate  danger  from  Germany 
and  to  sell  an  established  business  at  this 
time  would  result  in  quite  a  personal  loss. 
The  Hong  Kong  populace,  though  wary, 
was  not  particularly  concerned  about 
being  invaded.  The  fortifications  and  guns 
of  Hong  Kong  seemed  formidable  and  any 
enemy  coming  from  the  sea  would  pay 
dearly.  With  this  mind-set,  Martha  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  business  as  usual,  but  kept  an 
eye  on  the  situation. 

There  was  great  concern  among  the 
British  people  in  Hong  Kong  because  the 
bombings  taking  place  in  Britain  were 
taking  a  huge  toll  on  their  mother  country. 
When  the  year  ended,  people  everywhere 
were  asking  whether  Britain  could  hold 
out  much  longer.  Little  did  they  realize  at 
the  time,  but  England  had  already  weath¬ 
ered  the  worst  of  the  German  storm.  In  the 
Far  East,  however,  a  storm  was  just  brew¬ 
ing.  Japan  was  becoming  more  and  more 
belligerent  and  an  uneasy  feeling  per¬ 
vaded  the  entire  area. 

We  again  urged  Martha  to  leave  but 
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she  wrote  us  that  she  still  felt  that  Hong 
Kong  was  a  comparatively  safe  area  and 
that  if  war  became  imminent,  she  would 
have  time  to  leave.  That  was  in  the  middle 
of  October  1941 .  That  was  the  last  time 
I  was  to  hear  from  my  mother  and  my 
sister,  Geraldine,  for  over  4  years. 

Hong  Kong  assaulted 

The  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7, 1941,  then  followed  with 
an  attack  on  Hong  Kong  on  December  8, 
1941 .  Now  for  a  second  time,  Martha  saw 
her  business  destroyed,  this  time  literally 
going  up  in  smoke. 

Once  again,  Martha  had  lost  all  her 
savings,  but  now  life  was  much  more 
precarious  for  her.  She  chose  not  to  reveal 
to  the  Japanese  that  she  was  an  American 
for  then  the  Japanese  would  have  put  her 
and  my  sister  into  an  internment  camp.  It 
was  a  good  choice  as  it  would  later  prove. 
Those  in  the  internment  camps  were  given 
rations  that  often  did  not  meet  survival 
needs  and  many  prisoners  died  of  malnu¬ 
trition.  Martha  believed  there  would  come 
a  time  when  she  would  need  to  prove  she 
was  an  American,  when  the  Allies  won 
the  war.  (At  that  time,  they  were  being 
optimistic.)  Martha  took  their  American 
passports  and  hid  them  in  the  arm  of  her 
Singer  sewing  machine.  And  from  that 
time  they  passed  as  Chinese  citizens.  At 
one  time  a  group  of  Japanese  soldiers 
made  a  house  to  house  search,  confiscat¬ 
ing  everything  that  could  be  of  value  to 
them.  Fearing  they  would  seize  the  sewing 
machine  which  held  her  precious  passport, 
she  tossed  the  sewing  machine  in  the 
garbage,  then  recovered  it  after  the  sol¬ 
diers  left.  There  must  have  been  many 
more  stories  she  could  have  told  me,  but 
like  many  victims  of  such  tragic  circum¬ 
stances,  Martha  was  very  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  mind-shattering  memories  of 
murder,  rape,  death,  and  destruction.  Only 
on  occasion  would  she  mention  some 
particularly  poignant  event  which  was 
etched  in  her  mind  and  we  would  listen 
with  shock  and  horror  as  these  events 


were  described  to  us. 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong  heard 
with  utter  disbelief  that  Pearl  Harbor  had 
been  bombed.  To  think  the  Japanese 
would  dare  attack  the  United  States  was 
beyond  comprehension.  Westerners  had 
always  deprecated  the  Japanese  as  the 
great  imitators  and  not  capable  of  any 
sustained  attack  on  the  powerful  major 
nations.  The  fact  that  Japanese  soldiers 
not  only  had  very  sophisticated  war 
equipment,  but  were  disciplined  and  well- 
trained,  simply  did  not  register  in  the 
minds  of  those  whom  the  Japanese  faced. 
It  was  obvious  this  attack  had  been  well- 
planned  and  the  soldiers  well-trained 
because  the  Japanese  knew  exactly  where 
all  the  strongest  defenses  were.  Though 
the  defenders  did  their  very  best,  they 
suffered  enormous  casualties.  Four  days 
later,  the  outcome  was  obvious.  In  two 
more  weeks  all  of  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong  fell  to  the  Japanese.  Nearly  every 
man  was  willing  to  die  fighting  these 
invaders.  The  Japanese  gave  an  ultimatum 
to  surrender  or  every  man,  woman  and 
child  would  be  annihilated.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  women,  children,  and 
the  elderly  among  the  civilians  caught  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  Those 
in  charge  of  defending  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong  would  would  not  permit  the  need¬ 
less  deaths  of  thousands  of  residents.  In 
areas  that  had  been  overrun  at  the  very 
start  of  the  hostilities,  the  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  particularly  vicious.  It  was 
hoped  by  surrendering,  better  treatment 
might  be  accorded  to  people  taken  prison¬ 
ers. 

Meanwhile,  Martha  was  desperately 
trying  to  hide  as  many  of  her  valuables  as 
she  could.  She  knew  soldiers  would  come 
to  search  her  apartment  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  acquiesce  to  the  slightest 
whim  the  soldiers  had  or  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences,  possibly  death.  Martha  had  just 
learned  that  Karen,  one  of  the  beauticians 
she  had  trained,  had  been  killed.  She  was 
a  strikingly  beautiful  Eurasian  girl  mar- 


ried  to  a  Chinese  businessman.  She  and 
her  husband  decided  it  would  be  safest  to 
hide  in  among  the  local  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  but  on  their  way  to  safety,  they  ran 
into  a  Japanese  patrol.  Several  shots  rang 
out  and  Karen  was  hit.  Her  husband  tried 
to  carry  her  away  with  him,  but  she  told 
him  he  should  get  away  while  he  still 
could.  Knowing  that  the  Japanese  would 
shoot  or  bayonet  him  if  he  were  caught, 
he  reluctantly  put  Karen  down  and  ran  for 
his  life.  Karen  bled  to  death  on  a  lonely 
street  in  Hong  Kong  as  her  husband  es¬ 
caped  to  the  Chinese  district.  Soon  after, 
he  tearfully  told  Martha  this  shocking 
story  which  was  one  Martha  related  to  me 
some  years  later. 

Since  it  was  common  for  the 
Japanese  to  make  random  searches  of  a 
person’s  home,  Martha  decided  to  stash 
what  little  money  the  Japanese  had  over¬ 
looked  in  their  first  search  in  the  bottom 
of  a  sugar  bowl.  This  money  was  used 
very  carefully  to  buy  food  to  supplement 
their  diet.  During  this  period,  many  pris¬ 
oners  and  internees,  as  well  as,  the  general 
population  died  of  diseases  related  to 
malnutrition  such  as  beriberi  and  kwa¬ 
shiorkor.  Therefore,  the  money  stashed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sugar  bowl  was  indeed 
“sweet.”  Martha  and  Geraldine  made 
personal  vows  never  to  tell  each  other 
about  matters  that  could  conceivably 
implicate  each  other  in  ways  the  Japanese 
could  deem  treasonable.  To  innocently 
divulge  this  type  of  information  during  an 
interrogation  could  mean  instant  death  for 
both  of  them.  As  things  settled  down  to 
a  more  routine  pattern,  the  Japanese,  who 
had  taken  over  the  new  Hong  Kong  de¬ 
partment  store,  Lane  Crawford,  and  re¬ 
named  it  the  Matsuskaya,  asked  Martha 
to  open  a  beauty  salon  in  it.  This  was  not 
just  a  request  but  an  order.  Martha  then 
found  herself  beautifying  the  heads  of 
Japanese  officers’  wives  and  geisha  girls. 
The  business  was  not  at  all  profitable,  for 
the  Japanese  confiscated  most  of  what 
money  was  taken  in,  justifying  their  ac¬ 


tions  by  calling  it  a  “business  tax.”  Still, 
Martha  felt  lucky  for  it  was  at  least  a 
means  for  survival.  Periodically,  they 
were  taken  to  the  Japanese  headquarters 
where  they  were  questioned  closely  about 
their  activities.  On  one  occasion,  they 
took  my  sister  Geraldine  down  to  head¬ 
quarters  where  she  was  kept  for  four  days. 
By  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Martha 
was  sure  her  daughter  had  been  killed. 
Late  in  the  day,  Geraldine  was  returned, 
but  would  never  say  a  word  about  what 
had  happened.  Whatever  it  was  they  did 
to  her  must  have  been  terrible  indeed,  for 
it  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  that  she  could  speak  of  the 
Japanese  with  anything  but  hatred. 

Mah  jong  tiles 

Martha  was  asked  about  what  they 
did  for  entertainment  during  this  period. 
One  indoor  game  they  played  was  mah¬ 
jong,  a  game  very  much  like  gin  rummy. 
Since  it  took  four  people  to  play  the  game 
and  any  gathering  of  four  or  more  people 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  did  not  look  favorably  upon  such 
activities.  It  was  rumored  that  people 
caught  playing  the  game  would  be  forced 
to  swallow  one  of  the  mah-jong  tiles. 
Thereafter  people  playing  the  game  used 
only  the  smallest  size  mah-jong  tile  they 
could  find. 

One  day,  a  friend  came  to  the  door 
and  asked  for  haven.  The  Japanese  were 
searching  for  him  and  if  they  had  caught 
him,  they  would  have  executed  him  on  the 
spot.  Of  course,  this  meant  those  harbor¬ 
ing  the  fugitive  would  also  have  been 
executed.  Martha  couldn’t  turn  a  friend 
away  to  certain  death.  They  devised  a 
simple  plan.  Martha  knew  the  Japanese 
were  very  much  afraid  of  tuberculosis 
which  was  common  in  the  usual  crowded 
living  conditions  of  Asia  and  even  more 
common  in  war-time  when  many  were 
malnourished.  Martha  quickly  set  up  a 
room  away  from  the  others.  She  told  her 
friend  to  cough  hard  if  the  Japanese  came. 
As  if  on  schedule,  a  Japanese  patrol  came 
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by  and  wanted  to  know  if  anybody  had 
come  into  the  area.  Martha  said  that  there 
was  no  one  there  but  a  friend  who  was 
dying  of  tuberculosis.  She  led  them  into 
the  room  where  the  soldiers  could  hear  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  Upon  opening  the 
door,  the  soldiers  took  one  look  at  the 
heaving  and  coughing  figure  and  quickly 
decided  not  to  investigate  further  and  left. 
When  it  appeared  safe,  their  “pseudo- 
tubercular”  friend  managed  to  escape  into 
anonymity  among  the  Chinese  population. 
Later  when  a  patrol  came  to  check,  they 
asked  where  the  sick  man  was  and  were 
told  he  had  died  and  had  been  buried, 
which  they  accepted,  and  the  incident 
came  to  a  happy  but  harrowing  closure. 

Though  it  seemed  the  war  would 
never  end,  Martha  knew  the  turning  point 
had  been  reached  when  Allied  bombers 
flew  over  Hong  Kong.  The  bombing  at 
first  was  sporadic,  but  gradually  became 
more  and  more  intense  and  air  raid  sirens 
were  heard  more  often.  It  was  difficult  to 
be  entirely  enthusiastic  about  the  bomb¬ 
ings  even  though  it  was  a  welcome  indica¬ 
tion  the  war  was  going  favorably  for  the 
Allies.  The  bombs  fell  on  friends  as  well 
as  foes.  The  effect  this  had  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  graphically  brought  home  to  me 
as  we  were  driving  Martha  to  Portland 
sometime  after  the  war.  In  the  clear  blue 
skies  over  Bend,  Oregon,  there  suddenly 
appeared  several  white  contrails  from 
bombers  overhead.  Martha  visibly  flinch¬ 
ed  and  could  not  bear  to  look.  She  insisted 
that  we  drive  away  immediately.  The 
horrors  of  war  were  indelibly  etched  in 
her  mind. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  bombing 
that  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  suffered 
most  from  hunger.  Meat  was  virtually 
non-existent  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  getting  more  and  more  scarce.  It  was 
then  that  one  of  the  most  ghoulish  events 
of  the  war  surfaced.  In  normal  times,  one 
of  the  many  delicacies  offered  the  Hong 
Kong  public  are  hom  bows,  a  delicious 
steamed  bun  filled  with  marinated  meats 


and  vegetables.  These  hom  bows  had 
virtually  disappeared  from  the  market 
place  since  the  onset  of  the  war  months 
before.  Suddenly  they  appeared  again  in 
the  market  place,  and,  coincidently  (per¬ 
haps),  after  several  bombing  attacks  that 
produced  high  casualties.  After  several 
days  of  brisk  sales  of  the  hom  bows,  a 
rumor  swept  through  the  streets  that  the 
meat  was  actually  from  corpses  of  people 
killed  in  the  bombings.  The  feeling  of 
revulsion  among  the  populace  was  enor¬ 
mous.  Those  thought  to  be  guilty  of  this 
practice  were  caught  and  severely  beaten. 

When  the  war  ended  and  I  received 
word  that  my  mother  and  sister  had  sur¬ 
vived  those  terrible  four  years,  I  wept 
tears  of  joy.  Soon  after,  they  both  came 
back  to  America,  presumably  with  the 
passports  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  ami 
of  the  sewing  machine.  After  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  Martha  never  did  seem 
to  regain  the  stamina  she  possessed  in  her 
earlier  years.  Geraldine,  however,  recov¬ 
ered  quickly  and  had  almost  finished  a 
course  in  medical  technology  when  she 
fell  in  love  and  married  a  young  man  from 
Stockton,  California.  For  many  years, 
Martha  would  spend  the  summer  months 
with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
Geraldine. 

Accolades  for  a  heroine 

Both  Martha  and  Geraldine  have 
since  passed  away,  but  some  years  before 
Martha  died,  she  gave  me  two  documents 
which  I  have  framed.  They  were  given  to 
her  by  some  members  of  the  prisoner  of 
war  camp  she  had  been  smuggling  food 
to  and  giving  other  help  to  during  the 
many  years  the  prisoners  had  been  in¬ 
terned.  This  underground  work  was  really 
much  more  dangerous  than  she  realized. 
A  cohort  who  was  caught  merely  sneaking 
food  to  the  internees  was  summarily  be¬ 
headed  by  the  Japanese.  Martha  never 
expected  accolades  for  the  dangerous 
work  she  had  done  during  the  war  and 
was  very  surprised  to  receive  these  com¬ 
mendations.  There  were  two  letters.  The 
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original  unofficial  document  was  written 
on  paper  from  the  Shamshiupo  prisoner 
of  war  camp  in  Hong  Kong.  The  second 
official  letter  came  from  the  Government 
House  of  Hong  Kong.  I  have  included 
copies  of  these  letters  as  part  of  this  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Shortly  before  the  war  ended,  a 
bomb  landed  on  the  prison  compound 
where  she  regularly  delivered  the  contra¬ 


band  food  and  other  articles.  Martha  had 
believed  that  all  those  she  helped  were 
killed  but  it  is  apparent  that  more  people 
than  she  was  aware  knew  of  her  heroic 
efforts  to  bring  lifesaving  supplements  to 
the  internees.  It  will  be  my  personal  ob¬ 
jective  to  find,  from  the  British  consulate, 
just  who  some  of  these  people  were  who 
gave  this  tribute  to  a  wonderful  lady,  my 
mother,  Martha. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

At  the  captain’s  table  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Prometheus  in  December  1945.  Martha 
Lum,  at  far  right,  was  returning  to  the  U.S.  at  the  end  of  the  w  ar.  Capt.  Barden  is 
seated  between  Mrs.  Gordon  King  and  Martha  Lum.  To  the  right  of  Mrs.  King  is  a 
guest  of  the  ship,  Capt.  Farron,  then  Capt.  Goller,  the  doctor  on  the  ship,  Miss  Khoo, 
a  chemist  of  Queen  Mary  Hospital,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dr.  Gordon  King  (w  ho  was  a 
British  colonel  at  Hong  Kong). 
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[This  undated  article  was  printed  in  a  Hong  Kong  newspaper  in  1938.] 


HONGKONG  PERSONALITY  INTRODUCED: 

Mrs.  F.M.  Law 


Women  today  are  definitely  “going 
places”  in  the  business  world  and  Mrs. 
F.M.  Law,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
local  “Cameo  Beauty  Shop,”  is  one  of 
the  modern  successful  taipans  in  the 
colony’s  commercial  field. 

This  capable  Chinese  woman 
whose  home  and  birthplace  is  Portland, 
Oregon,  received  her  education  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools.  Growing  up  surrounded  by 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  busy  metrop¬ 
olis,  the  ambition  to  accomplish  a  suc¬ 
cessful  niche  for  herself  in  the  future  was 
sown  in  her  soul.  And  so  she  selected  the 
profession  of  “personal  beauty  work” 
and  began  studying  her  chosen  field. 

After  several  years  of  learning  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  “quest  for 
beauty”  Mrs.  Law  opened  her  own 
beauty  establishment  with  her  sister  as 
partner  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  However,  her 
life  at  this  time  was  not  all  business  and 
no  play.  Romance  walked  in  the  door 
and  Mrs.  Law  stepped  to  the  altar  taking 
the  promises  of  “love,  honor,  and  obey!” 

In  November  1932,  Mrs.  Law, 
accompanied  by  her  young  daughter, 
visited  Hongkong.  It  was  her  intention 
to  educate  her  child  here  for  several 
years.  But  her  visit  turned  out  to  be  a 
complete  surprise,  in  that  she  com¬ 
menced  her  beauty  work  in  the  colony 
which  at  that  time  was  sadly  lacking  in 
such  facilities. 

New  Venture 

Her  new  venture  here  was 
encouraged  by  many  women  residents, 
both  Chinese  and  European,  and  she 
decided  to  open  her  own  shop  provided 
with  every  modem  method  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  “beauty  and  its  makings.” 


Through  her  genial  and  interesting  per¬ 
sonality,  and  capable  fingers,  Mrs.  Law’s 
business  quickly  expanded  and  the  ledger 
figures  were  large  and  in  the  black. 
Hongkong  wanted  a  modem  “beauty 
shop”  and  showed  their  appreciation.  In 
the  year  1937,  Mrs.  Law  enlarged  her 
“Cameo  Beauty  Shop”  in  the  Gloucester 
Building.  Then  she  departed  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  home.  Little  time, 
though  she  was  gone  six  months,  did  the 
busy  business  woman  spend  with  her 
family.  Instead,  she  toured  every  large 
city  from  Hollywood  up  the  West  coast 
of  America,  inspecting  the  deluxe  and 
large  beauty  establishments. 

Improved  Ideas 

When  Mrs.  Law  returned  to  the 
colony,  she  was  bursting  practically  with 
new  and  improved  ideas,  and  some  of 
these  she  quickly  put  into  effect.  Now 
today,  six  trained  and  graduated  beauty 
operators  serve  the  international  clientele 
of  Mrs.  Law.  Every  service  from  beauti¬ 
fying  the  toes  to  the  top  of  M’ lady’s  or 
man’s  head,  is  offered  in  this  comfort¬ 
able,  quiet  and  exclusive  beauty  estab¬ 
lishment.  And  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
women  patronize  the  “Cameo  Beauty 
Shop”  exclusively.  Many  are  the  vain 
males  in  our  city  who  demand  beauty 
services  and  come  to  this  shop.  Mrs.  Law 
will  tell  you  she  is  tired  of  it  all  and 
thinks  she  needs  a  long  vacation,  but 
honestly,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  it;  she  will  eventually  admit  [it].  At  the 
end  of  this  year  or  early  next,  this  beauty 
expert  will  again  travel  to  America  for 
a  personal  visit  to  her  family  and  friends, 
besides  another  investigation  into  the  new 
devices  of  the  age-old  beauty  secrets. 
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GOVERNMENT  HOUSE, 


HONG  KONG. 


®I]ts  Qlerttftrale  is  afaarbeb  to 

. Mrs....F.«..M....Law . 

in  recognition  of  (ips/l]er)  gallant  serbice  in  bringing  foob, 
money  anb  otljer  necessities  to  il|e  ocmpants  of  prisoner 
of  3$tar  (Eamps  anb  ^Internment  (Eamps  in  ttje  Qlolony  of 
^oitg  ^ong  baring  ilje  Japanese  occupation  from  December 
1941  to  JVngust  1945. 

'Oltjis  entirely  bolnntary  serbice  fnas  nnstintingly  anb 
generously  giben  by  self  bepribation,  bespite  fregneni  ill- 
treatment  by  tl|e  ^Japanese,  anb  foill  albiays  be  remembereb 
fuiilj  beeprst  gratitnbe. 


|8nte  15th  November,... 1945* 


QJomntartiier-in-QIlpef 
Jjong  liiong. 


SHAMSHUXPO  CAMP, 
.HWGKONO. 

£9th  August,  1945. 

Dear  Sir/Malsm, 


We,  the  undersign**/  being  the  Senior  Offlcreaaci 
of  Forces  who  have  been  Trlsoners  of  War  In  Hong  Kong, 
wish  to  take  this  -opportunity  Of  expressing  to 'you,  cn 
behalf  of  all  Officers  and  Other  Ranks,  our  very  d»#j> 
appreciation  of  your  efforts  irl  providing  UAt.yrlth 
parcels . 

It  is  possible  that  all  those  who  hate 
benefited  nay  not  have  arj  Immediate  opportunity  to  thank 
you  personally,  but  that' must  not  be  allowed  to  ifcave  an 
Impression  that  all  of  us  do  not  realise, .jk&  far  Is  la 
within  our 'power,  the  many  difficulties '•and  inaonfenlehoes 
both  IhrthV  Icbl'  r  ctlbn  *»f  supplies  -and  the  dplivdry  of 
parcels,  which  is  your  selfless-  service  you  havd  had  to 
overcome. 


We  reallee  that  there  must  be  many  who  have 
helpea  ^and„  of  whoso  Identity  we  are  Ignorant,  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  Inform  any  suoh  of  eur  feelings 
In  <jhe  matter,  an*  that  it  is  our  hope  that  we  may  have 
seme  opportunity  In  the  future* of  repaying  the  groat  debt 
that  we  owe*  . 

"TV  lr'our  Intention,  at,  the  earliest  moment, 

•fc b  inform  the  Authorities  at  Home  ®f  the  great  service 
which  you  have  so  unselfishly  performed  during  the  years 
of  our  imprisonment,  and  to  point  out, that  the  receipt  of. 
ti}e$e  paroel3  probably  saved  many  lives  and  undoubtedly 
prevented  the  complete  .breakdown  of -the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  large  huabera. 


We 'have -the  honour  to  bo  (Sir/MadamO) 
Yeur  obedient  Servants, 


Commander,  R.N., 
Senior  Naval  Officer* 


P 


YJ 


,  Colonel,  R.A., 
Commanding  Imperial  Trooya, 

.  /Y ^  .  /_ 

Lt, -Colonel  R.R.C 
Commanding  Canadian  Troops, 


Duncan  Law 


Author  Duncan  Law  is  Professor 
Emeritus  with  Oregon  State  University. 
He  had  been  employed  at  the  O.S.U. 
laboratory  in  Astoria  for  many  years. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  Seafoods  Lab 
was  scheduled  for  closure  in  the  early 
eighties,  Law  expressed  his  concern  to 
J.W.  “Bud”  Forrester,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Daily  Astorian.  Mr.  Forrester  con¬ 
tacted  Dr.  John  Byrne,  President  of  Ore¬ 
gon  State  University  and  Dr.  Thayne 
Dutson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  at  O.S.U.  who  agreed  it  was 
important  to  keep  the  laboratory  open. 
Subsequently  Professor  Law  convinced 
U.S.  Representative  Les  AuCoin  that  a 
center  would  be  a  real  asset  to  the  state 
and  community.  Bolstered  by  the  fact  a 
consumer  center  was  to  be  built,  efforts 
by  Dr.  Thayne  Dutson  were  successful 
in  obtaining  funds  for  a  new  seafood 
laboratory.  Thus  with  the  help  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  Les  AuCoin  and  Mark  Hat¬ 
field,  two  new  multi-million  dollar  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Oregon  State  University  Seafood 
Laboratory  and  the  Duncan  Law  Seafood 
Consumer  Center,  were  dedicated  on 
July  15,  1998. 

Law  was  a  member  of  a  research 
team  that  developed  the  Oregon  Moist 
Pellet,  a  fish  feed  used  in  hatcheries 
around  the  world.  This  low  cost  feed  can 
boost  fish  production  using  abundant  and 
under  utilized  fish  and  fishery  by-prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  high  protein  pellet  for  fish. 

His  energy  and  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  the  community 
earned  for  him  the  1976  George  Award, 
given  to  those  who  “don’t  believe  in 
waiting  for  George  to  do  it.”  Among  his 
many  other  activities,  Duncan  Law  has 


served  as  a  scout  volunteer  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  “Silver  Beaver.”  He 
served  on  the  Astoria  City  Council;  and 
he  was  named  top  state  employee  by  the 
Oregon  State  Employees  Association  for 
1978. 


Courtesy  of  Duncan  Law 

Duncan  Law 
About  1924 


Duncan  Law  was  married  to  Flora 
Lee  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  1950.  Their 
six  talented  children,  who  grew  up  in 
Astoria,  have  earned  many  educational 
honors  and  are  now  productive  members 
of  their  communities. 
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Ston>  originally  written  in  1945  in  the  Astorian  Budget 


History  of  Battling  Company  L 

By  Robert  B.  Chessman 


On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands.  In  the  next  seven  months, 
they  invaded  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Burma,  Borneo,  Hong  Kong,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Java,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  New 
Guinea,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  They  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  reach  further  with  attacks  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  U.S.  Without 
enough  resources  to  counter  this  ad¬ 
vance,  the  allies  were  forced  to  give  up 
one  place  after  another.  By  the  time  they 
were  able  to  put  together  an  effective  war 
machine,  the  Japanese  were  entrenched 
all  over  the  Orient.  The  battle  to  win  this 
territory  back  was  long  and  difficult  and 
took  the  lives  of  many’  Americans,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  from  Clatsop  County. 


Five  years  ago  tomorrow,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  [1940],  122  local  men  assembled 
behind  the  guidon  of  Astoria’s  Company 
“L”  of  the  41st  (Sunset)  division  to  form 
the  vanguard  for  this  country’s  entry  into 
World  War  II. 

The  tour  of  duty  that  started  on  that 
gray  September  morning  was  to  stretch 
from  Fort  Lewis  to  Zamboanga  in  the 
Philippines.  This  five-year  saga  was 
climaxed  by  the  violent  contest  for  Biak 
island  in  the  Schouten  group,  where  the 
mortal  remains  of  five  Astorians  rest  in 
the  powdered  coral  and  L  Company  play¬ 
ed  one  of  its  finest  roles  of  the  war. 

Since  that  day  in  1940  the  original 
members  have  been  dispersed  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Each  anniversary  has 
seen  the  old  Astoria  company  more  im¬ 


plemented  with  recruits  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  And  now  on  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  induction  into  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  the  company  is  a  fight¬ 
ing  infantry  outfit  of  Oregon  origin  but 
rich  in  the  pride  of  the  nation  —  from 
Beaumont,  Texas,  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 
including  adopted  sons  from  37  states. 
On  this  fifth  anniversary  there  is  not  one 
remaining,  original  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  can  talk  about  being  “sworn 
in’’  with  ranks  that  formed  on  Duane 
street  near  the  charred  ruins  of  what  two 
weeks  before  had  been  their  waterfront 
armory.  Of  the  men  who  stood  in  ranks 
that  day,  eight  are  sadly  honored  with 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  history’s 
greatest  war.  Five  of  those  “killed  in 
action”  were  lost  in  the  savage  conflict 
for  Biak,  against  a  Japanese  division  said 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  “rape  of 
Nanking”  early  in  the  Sino-Japanese  war. 

To  get  the  true  perspective  of  the 
scope  of  Company  L  training  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  same  men  who  spear¬ 
headed  the  operations  of  Hollandia  and 
Biak  were  held  together  by  a  nucleus  of 
Astorians  who  entered  the  service  in 
various  styles  of  khaki  because  of  the 
nation’s  unpreparedness. 

As  a  team  they  operated  through 
maneuvers  from  Camp  Murray,  Wash., 
to  Hunter  Ligget  military  reservation  in 
California  and  back  again  to  the  grand- 
scale  mock  invasion  of  the  Puget  Sound 
area  in  which  the  entire  Fourth  army  took 
part.  Six  weeks  later  they  were  operating 
in  the  same  area,  this  time  “for  keeps.” 
Here  the  company,  numbering  about  200 
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men,  was  one  of  many  dispersed  in  a  long 
thin  line  along  the  eastern  edge  of  a  Jap- 
infested  Pacific  ocean.  Forty  miles  to  the 
south  the  home  folks  were  consulting 
their  atlas  to  locate  some  place  by  the 
name  of  “Pearl  Harbor.” 

Battle  Cry  Found 

On  that  dark  December  7,  1941,  the 
Astoria  element  of  Company  L  had  al¬ 
ready  done  82  more  than  their  originally 
proposed  365  days  in  federal  service.  At 
the  “going  away”  banquet  in  Astoria  a 
speaker  had  hopefully  tried  to  describe 
the  forthcoming  training  period  as  a 
preparedness  routine.  He  said  the  year’s 
training  was  to  be  only  “three-hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  boys.”  But  in  facing 
the  possibility  of  Jap  invasion  of  the 
Washington  coast  some  Astorian,  with  a 
strange  sense  of  humor,  composed  the 
original  “L”  Company  battle  cry  and  after 
the  Jap  sneak  attack,  there  was  always 
one  or  more  of  the  original  members 
racking  wise  with  “only  365  days,  men.” 
The  phrase  caught  on  and  soon  it  was  the 
logical  answer  for  any  gripe  or  question. 

The  patrol  of  the  coast  was  unevent¬ 
ful.  But  had  there  been  an  attack,  there 
would  have  been  tragic  consequences.  It 
can  now  be  told  that  the  units,  whose  task 
it  was  to  guard  the  coast  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  were  pitifully  weak  and  dis¬ 
persed  so  thinly  that  little  opposition  to 
any  sizable  attack  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble.  Company  L  was  at  one  time  assigned 
a  sector  that  stretched  from  Raymond, 
Wash,  to  Johnson’s  Landing  at  the  Na- 
selle  junction,  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles.  To  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
defensive  strategy,  that  would  have  been 
a  long  row  to  hoe,  considering  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  invasion  and  the  blueprint  status 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Near  Big  Battle 

Early  in  February,  1942,  the  41st 
was  rushed  back  to  Fort  Lewis  to  be 
equipped  for  embarkation  to  an  APO. 
The  186th  infantry,  of  which  Co.  L  was 


a  unit,  was  the  last  regiment  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  to  ship  overseas.  The  last  elements 
cleared  San  Francisco  late  in  April  of 
1942  on  board  the  Matson  liner,  Mat- 
sonia.  After  22  days  in  a  slow  convoy 
mothered  by  one  cruiser  (the  Indianapo¬ 
lis ,  recently  lost),  the  sight  of  the  land 
“down  under”  looked  like  pearls  to  the 
soldier-cargo  that  had  just  a  few  days 
before  passed  within  flying  radius  of  the 
Coral  Sea  battle. 

In  Australia,  shakedown  training 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
men  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Company  in  Fort  Lewis.  Their  skin  was 
still  sore  from  their  first  GI  inoculation. 
For  two  months  in  the  Melbourne  area 
there  was  little  deviation  from  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  training,  relentless  rain  and  mutton 
stew.  But  all  had  at  least  one  occasion  to 
visit  Melbourne  and  observe  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  Australian  people.  The  Astoria 
men  were  soon  familiar  with  the  city;  and 
for  those  who  could  wrangle  a  weekend 
pass  there  was  always  a  hotel,  the  El 
Dorado  in  north  Melbourne,  that  exclu¬ 
sively  catered  to  the  L  Company  crew. 
But  whether  it  be  Fort  Hunter  Ligget  or 
Seymour,  Victoria,  the  infantryman’s 
perspective  of  travel  is  always  the  same: 
the  quickest  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
inevitable  mud  --  always  mud.  As  far  as 
the  Astoria  men  are  concerned  there  must 
have  been  some  unwritten  rule  in  war 
demanding  that  there  be  plenty  of  mud 
before  a  commander  can  choose  a  camp¬ 
site  or  battleground.  Early  in  the  New 
Guinea  campaign,  however,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  proficient  “mud  wallowers” 
paid  well,  when  it  was  necessary  to  wade 
all  day  through  a  Papuan  quagmire  only 
to  accomplish  a  travel  of  four  or  five 
miles. 

Training  Invaluable 

The  greatest  length  of  time  spent  in 
Australia  by  the  Astorians  was  in  the 
northern  state  of  Queensland  near  the 
town  of  Rockhampton  and  just  a  dozen 
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miles  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  At 
that  station  the  division  went  through 
intensive  training  in  jungle  and  com¬ 
mando  warfare  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions  prior  to  debarking  for  the  island  of 
New  Guinea.  The  Rockhampton  base  was 
a  staging  area  for  the  first  venture  into  the 
northern  islands  and,  upon  returning  from 
that  experience,  it  developed  into  a  rest 
camp  and  re-staging  area  for  a  series  of 
operations  that  started  at  Hollandia  and 
carried  on  in  momentum  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  eventually  Japan. 

Rockhampton  country  resembled 
the  dry  rolling  plains  of  Texas  and  was 
a  real  contrast  to  the  humid  jungles  of 
New  Guinea.  But  much  valuable  training 
was  continued  at  a  tempo  never  before 
witnessed  by  the  Oregonians. 

Ready  for  Battle 

When  the  order  came  to  move,  the 
186th  was  the  second  regiment  of  the 
4 1st  to  embark  from  Gladstone,  Queens¬ 
land,  the  seaport  for  Rockhampton.  Their 
destination  was  the  Buna-Gona  show  that 
had  already  developed  into  one  of  the 
toughest  battles  of  the  south  Pacific. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Port  Moresby  by 
boat,  the  men  were  to  be  flown  “over  the 
hump,”  (the  Owen  Stanley  range),  into 
the  fray  that  had  already  committed  three 
allied  divisions.  Several  days  before  they 
were  to  board  the  transport  planes,  how¬ 
ever,  news  was  flashed  back  from  the 
north  side  of  the  island  that  the  Montana 
regiment  of  the  41st  had  cracked  Sana- 
nanda,  last  remaining  center  of  resistance 
in  the  Buna  area. 

The  186th  arrived  at  the  theater  of 
operations  equipped  emotionally,  physi¬ 
cally,  and  spiritually  for  battle  with  no 
battle  imminent.  With  their  shortage  of 
equipment  and  feeble  supply  line,  how¬ 
ever,  the  battle  against  disease  and  the 
jungle  was  a  tough  one.  It  was  in  this  area 
that  the  division  became  contaminated 
with  malaria  and  a  host  of  other  diseases 
including  dengue  fever,  tropical  ulcers, 


skin  fungus,  arthritis  and  an  occasional 
case  of  dread  scrub  typhus.  Besides  those 
mentioned  discomforts  were:  leeches, 
scorpions,  flesh-hungry  crickets,  tarantu¬ 
las,  ants,  swamp  rats,  crocodiles,  snakes, 
and  a  thousand  other  thriving  pests  in¬ 
cluding  the  tiny  harvest  mite  (chigger) 
that  was  the  cause  of  large  open  sores 
called  tropical  or  swamp  ulcers.  Few  men 
had  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  latter  at  one 
time;  some  had  as  many  as  50  or  60  at 
once. 

80  Per  Cent  Suffer 

A  conservative  estimate  of  those 
who  became  infected  with  malaria  during 
the  early  months  of  1943  is  about  80 
percent  of  the  command.  There  was  an 
endless  rotation  of  men  going  through  the 
hospital,  back  to  duty  and  returning  to  the 
hospital.  The  Buna  area  is  one  of  the 
worst  malaria  regions  in  the  world.  The 
Kumusi  river  valley,  where  L  Company 
operated  on  patrols  for  about  six  weeks, 
is  called  “white  man’s  death”  by  the 
natives  because  of  the  fury  with  which 
the  Anopheles  mosquito  attacks. 

As  bloodless  as  the  Buna  operation 
was  for  the  Astorians,  it  was  in  this  area 
where  some  of  the  most  rugged  condi¬ 
tions  were  to  be  faced.  Most  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  flat  sago  swamp  and  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  jungle  with  an  occasional 
patch  of  man-high  Kunai  grass.  There 
was  one  road  and  very  few  trails  in  the 
area.  The  only  means  of  travel  was  with 
compass,  machete  and  good  mud  legs. 
Rations  during  that  period  were  very 
poor.  For  six  consecutive  weeks  they  ate 
Australian  “bully  beef’  (stringy  red  meat 
on  the  order  of  corned  beef).  The  only 
supplement  to  that  menu  came  every 
morning  in  the  form  of  dehydrated  eggs, 
oatmeal  and  occasionally  coffee.  (When 
there  was  coffee  and  oatmeal  on  the  same 
menu  it  was  necessary  to  choose  which 
would  receive  the  small  sugar  ration.) 
Ads  Annoying 

Occasionally  an  American  maga- 
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zine  would  appear,  dog-eared.  Nothing 
made  a  greater  impression  on  the  New 
Guinea  gang  than  to  read  the  beautiful 
advertisements  showing  the  first  class 
equipment  and  rations  that  were  going  to 
the  men  “over  there.”  The  Sunseteers 
continued  to  eat  bully  beef  and  leered  at 
the  ads  where  immaculate  GIs  munched 
popular  candy  bars  “that  had  gone  to 
war.” 

What  was  missing  from  the  ground 
operations  at  Buna  was  compensated  for 
by  regular  Sunday  afternoon  air  show  and 
intermittent  evening  raids.  The  Sunday 
raids  were  usually  aimed  at  the  supply 
base  of  Oro  bay.  Sometimes  100  Jap 
planes  would  mix  with  a  smaller  number 
of  Yank  craft. 

Of  the  evening  raids,  one  of  the  first 
for  the  Astorians  is  now  remembered  as 
very  humorous.  The  186th  infantry  was 
among  the  first  jungle  regiments  to  be 
issued  jungle  hammocks,  compact  ar¬ 
rangements  of  hammock,  tent  and  mos¬ 
quito  netting  w'ith  a  zippered  opening. 
During  one  of  the  evening  raids,  shortly 
after  the  L  Company  men  arrived  in  New 
Guinea,  most  of  the  men  had  ignored  the 
air  raid  alert  and  zipped  themselves  away 
in  their  “swings”  for  a  night’s  sleep. 
Every  one  had  settled  comfortably  when 
some  nearsighted  Nip  bombardier  “took 
a  swing  at”  Dobodura  airstrip,  10  miles 
to  the  south  and  planted  a  stick  of  bombs 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  L  Company 
bivouac  area.  When  the  first  egg  hit,  most 
of  the  men  were  re-alerted;  when  the 
second  bomb  hit  nearly  everyone  was  flat 
on  the  floor  of  his  slit  trench  —  very  few 
had  bothered  to  unzip  the  zipper  entrance 
(or  exit)  to  their  hammocks.  There  were 
no  casualties,  but  thereafter  the  fellows 
were  a  little  more  concerned  with  the  air 
raid  alerts  and  less  concerned  with  com¬ 
pletely  closing  the  mosquitos  out  of  their 
swinging  boudoirs. 

Most  of  the  war  during  L  Com¬ 
pany’s  first  sojourn  in  the  islands  was  a 


series  of  maneuvers  for  both  sides.  While 
the  Japanese  frantically  assembled  a  huge 
force  of  troops  and  ships  at  Rabaul  for 
re-invasion  of  Buna  and  Guadalcanal,  the 
41st,  by  this  time  alone  on  the  north 
shore  of  New  Guinea,  was  preparing 
defenses  against  an  attack  that  all  thought 
was  imminent. 

Appreciate  Birdmen 

One  day  came  the  report  that  a  large 
Jap  invasion  force  was  on  the  prowl, 
heading  south  from  Rabaul.  The  41st, 
with  their  backs  to  the  Owen  Stanley 
mountains  and  still  ill-equipped,  gritted 
their  teeth.  Then  something  unusual 
happened;  the  air  was  suddenly  full  of 
American  planes  for  a  change.  Day  and 
night  for  three  days  the  planes  of  General 
Kenney’s  Fifth  air  force  shuttled  back 
and  forth.  Bombers  returned  with  one  or 
two  motors  “konked”  while  fighters  did 
victory  rolls.  On  the  third  day  came  a 
victory  announcement  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  later  was  to  call  the  “turning  point 
of  the  Pacific  war,”  an  entire  Jap  convoy 
had  been  annihilated  in  the  Bismarck  sea. 

The  Sunset  infantrymen  suddenly 
found  a  new  sense  of  alliance  and  respect 
for  the  men  who  “fly  to  work  in  sloppy 
hats  and  fresh  uniforms.” 

At  the  time  that  the  Japanese  con¬ 
voy  was  erased  from  the  Bismarck  sea, 
there  was  in  the  Buna  area  to  face  them 
nothing  more  than  the  infantry  units  of 
the  41st  division  and  a  few  batteries  of 
Australian  artillery.  Between  those  troops 
and  any  reinforcements  stood  the  defiant 
Owen  Stanley  mountains.  Had  the  men 
from  Nippon  been  successful  in  landing, 
“bloody  Buna”  would  have  been  even 
more  worthy  of  that  name. 

Enter  New  Country 

When  the  Salamaua  operation  was 
through  the  paper  stages  and  the  first 
troops  of  Oregon’s  162nd  infantry  were 
advancing  on  Morobe,  two  companies 
from  the  1 86th  were  sent  to  patrol  the 
adjacent  valleys  [of  the]  Kumusi,  Opi  and 
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Mambare  rivers.  To  Company  L  and 
Forest  Grove’s  I  Company  went  the  as¬ 
signment.  Although  large  Jap  patrols  had 
been  reported  in  the  area,  six  weeks  of 
patrolling  proved  Jap-less,  But  in  those 
areas  some  of  the  most  interesting  coun¬ 
try  was  traversed.  Company  L  was  sent 
about  25  miles  up  the  Kumusi  river 
where  they  established  a  patrol  base. 
From  the  company  base  camp  smaller 
patrols  were  sent  out  on  missions  of  three 
to  ten  days  into  parts  of  the  jungle  where 
very  few  white  men  had  been  before 
them. 

The  overland  trip  from  Buna  to  the 
Kumusi  camp  and  back  added  up  to 
about  94  miles  by  foot  through  sago 
swamp  and  jungle.  In  addition  to  that 
mileage,  patrols  operating  from  the  Ku¬ 
musi  base  sometimes  covered  30  miles 
in  a  week’s  time  through  a  trackless 
jungle.  All  rations  and  supplies  were 
shuttled  25  miles  up  the  Kumusi  river  by 
outboard  motor  boats. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  the 
Semimi  camp  near  Buna  the  1 86th  loaded 
into  landing  craft  for  the  first  leg  of  their 
journey  back  to  Australia  for  a  rest  and 
additional  training. 

At  the  Rockhampton  camp  the  first 
three  weeks  were  spent  in  resting  up.  For 
many  there  were  furloughs  in  Melbourne, 
Sydney  and  other  cities.  With  the  arrival 
of  new  replacements  from  the  States, 
training  schedules  were  resumed.  Veter¬ 
ans  of  New  Guinea  told  jungle  stories  to 
the  new  men  in  exchange  for  the  latest, 
“straight  from  the  shoulder”  information 
about  the  U.S.  Weird  tales  ensued  about 
both  places. 

Early  in  March,  1944,  the  unit  was 
alerted  for  a  series  of  moves  that  carried 
them  on  to  the  Philippines.  The  first  leg 
of  the  journey  took  them  back  to  New 
Guinea  to  the  huge  staging  area  at 
Finschhafen  on  the  Huon  peninsula.  By 
this  time  the  islands  had  been  de-Japped 
as  far  north  as  Medang.  From  the  Finsch 


springboard  the  next  obvious  objective 
was  the  huge  base  of  Wewak;  it  must 
have  seemed  obvious  to  the  Japs  too  — 
MacArthur  chose  FJollandia. 
Spearhead  Hollandia 

When  the  northwest  men  left 
Finschhafen,  the  Jap  radio  was  the  first 
to  announce  the  presence  of  their  convoy 
on  the  high  seas.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
hazard  a  few  wild  guesses  as  to  where  the 
task  force  would  strike.  Assuming  that  it 
would  be  Wewak,  they  moved  an  entire 
division  overland  through  a  trackless 
jungle  in  a  super-human  effort  to  reen¬ 
force  the  already  impregnable  Wewak 
defenses.  When  the  majority  of  the  Jap 
forces  had  conveniently  pulled  out,  the 
Sixth  Army  convoy,  covering  the  entire 
horizon,  slammed  into  Hollandia’s  Hum- 
bolt,  Tenahmerah  bay  area,  spilling  two 
divisions  of  infantry.  By  the  first  night  all 
coastal  opposition  had  been  quieted  and 
the  succeeding  days’  objectives  secured. 
The  next  day  the  1 86th  infantry  led  the 
431st  division’s  southern  pincer  in  an 
inland  drive  to  the  airdromes  of  Sentani 
and  Cyclops.  Five  days  after  the  initial 
landing  the  Astorians  were  astride  the 
final  objective.  A  week  later  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  declared  closed.  The  entire 
operation,  in  which  L  Company  had  play¬ 
ed  one  of  the  most  prominent  roles, 
ended  with  an  18-mile  drive  inland;  two 
small  battles  fought  and  1 8  men  from  the 
regiment  killed,  two  of  whom  were  from 
Company  L.  It  was  dubbed  the  “perfect 
operation”  by  General  MacArthur.  As  far 
as  the  Company  L  infantrymen  were 
concerned  it  might  have  been  but  for  the 
fact  that  on  the  second  night  a  single  Jap 
plane  was  able  to  sneak  in  and  “Pearl 
Harbor”  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
rations  and  ammunition.  The  explosions 
were  heard  sporadically  all  night.  For  the 
front  line  infantrymen,  it  was  a  terrible 
loss  —  they  had  to  eat  Jap  rations  for  the 
next  week  or  so. 
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With  Hollandia  secured  the  next 
step  was  to  assemble  back  on  the  beach 
for  the  next  event  on  General  Mac’s 
timetable.  The  one  road  into  the  airstrips 
had  been  churned  into  a  quagmire  by  the 
endless  procession  of  heavy  American 
equipment.  In  order  for  the  infantry  to 
return  to  the  beachhead,  it  was  necessary 
to  march  at  night  when  the  traffic  was 
lighter  on  the  one-way  road. 

It  rained  the  night  that  L  Company 
set  out  to  slog  their  way  to  the  new  area 
and  because  of  occasional  Jap  raiders, 
strict  black-out  discipline  was  enforced 
while  on  the  march.  Consequently,  most 
of  the  crew  stumbled  at  least  once,  head¬ 
first  into  knee-deep  muck.  Ankle  deep 
mud  was  worse;  two  steps  were  lost  for 
every  three  taken.  By  midnight  everyone 
was  muddy,  tired  and  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted;  nobody  was  in  the  mood  for 
conversation.  Passing  by  a  swamp,  the 
column  of  troops  was  silent.  The  only 
sound  was  the  squishing  protest  the  mud 
made  to  advancing  feet.  When  the  hearty 
croak  of  a  bull  frog  broke  the  silence  few 
of  the  men  were  concerned.  But  when  a 
thousand  female  frogs  answered  in  vocal 
applause,  pandemonium  broke  out  in  the 
ranks  of  muddy,  tired  infantrymen.  It  was 
the  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened. 

The  last  several  miles  of  the  trek  to 
the  beach  was  made  during  the  day.  The 
ragged,  saucer-eyed  foot  sloggers  cocked 
their  helmets  to  one  side  and  were  given 
the  green  light  while  non-combatant 
troops  stood  respectfully  by  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  Usually  the  same  troops 
on  the  roadside  would  satirize  with  re¬ 
marks  like  “tired  of  walking?  -  run  a 
while.”  But  this  time  there  was  no  pop¬ 
ping  wise. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  Sunset 
infantrymen  slept  on  the  ground  under 
scrap  bits  of  Jap  canvas  and  watched 
dumbfoundedly  as  additional  rear-eche¬ 
lon  troops  made  their  beachhead  with 
tents,  cots  and  field  kitchens. 


Biak  Next 

It  wasn’t  necessary  to  lay  around 
long  however.  Within  three  weeks  after 
the  Hollandia  campaign  had  been  de¬ 
clared  closed,  the  4 1  st  was  on  shipboard 
again,  pointing  this  time  for  the  coral 
island  of  Biak  off  the  north  eastern  New 
Guinea  coast. 

The  landing  on  Biak  was  made  May 
27,  1944  near  the  native  village  of  Bos- 
nek.  As  at  Hollandia,  the  landing  was  not 
contested.  But  from  the  appearance  of 
elaborate  defenses  abandoned  on  the 
beach  it  was  evident  that  Biak  would  be 
different.  Confirmation  that  Biak  would 
be  no  push-over  came  the  first  night  in 
the  form  of  a  violent  Jap  banzai  charge. 
The  attack  was  repulsed. 

While  the  1 86th  held  the  beachhead 
the  other  Oregon  regiment  the  1 62nd  led 
off  in  a  drive  for  valuable  Mokmer  air¬ 
drome.  This  drive  was  stopped  “cold” 
by  a  road  block  near  Mokmer  and  the 
162nd  was  cut  off  from  the  rear.  The 
1 86th  was  then  ordered  around  the  flank 
in  a  rugged,  three-day  drive  to  the 
airdrome.  During  those  three  days  the 
Astorians  had  one  canteen  of  water  each. 
They  were  licking  the  moisture  from 
leaves  on  the  third  day  when  it  rained, 
wonderful  rain.  While  tears,  sweat  and 
rain  drenched  Biak,  the  Astorians  who 
never  expected  to  see  the  shower  that 
they  would  enjoy,  drank  helmets  full  of 
the  blessed  stuff. 

Met  Heavy  Artillery  Fire 

The  battle-wise  infantrymen  knew 
that  things  weren't  just  right  when  they 
stepped  onto  Mokmer  airdrome;  it  was 
too  quiet.  But  not  for  long;  when  the 
greatest  part  of  them  had  cautiously 
swarmed  onto  the  strip,  all  hell  broke 
loose  from  well  concealed  Jap  artillery 
firing  almost  at  point-blank  range.  Before 
the  airdrome  could  be  secured  the  Jap- 
infested  ridge  beyond  had  to  be  taken. 
The  Third  Battalion  spearheaded  the 
final  attack  that  eventually  broke  the 
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Courtesy  of  Peggy  Chessman  Lucas 

Bob  Chessman 
1921  to  1972 


back  of  that  Jap-held  ridge.  But  the  cost 
was  high.  In  taking  that  objective  L 
Company  suffered  its  heaviest  casualties. 

With  the  fall  of  the  ridge,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  resistance  on  Biak  was  broken.  The 
remaining  Japs  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island  in  small  disorganized  groups. 
The  remainder  of  the  campaigning  done 
by  the  Astorians  was  called  minor  patrol 
activity.  As  far  as  the  jungle  infantryman 
is  concerned,  however,  there  is  nothing 
minor  about  patrol  activity.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  scan  every  tree  for  a  hidden 
sniper  and  every  road  bend  for  a  deadly 
ambush  the  dogface  isn’t  satisfied  with 
calling  it  minor.  Some  of  them  freely 
express  preference  to  a  little  fight  rather 
than  routine  patrol  duty. 

On  June  28,  the  campaign  for  Biak 
was  officially  closed.  For  the  Company 
L  infantrymen  it  had  been  a  month  and 
a  day  of  agonizing  hell.  Five  Astorians 
and  19  other  men  from  Company  L  had 


been  killed  in  the  bitter  conflict.  An 
additional  27  received  combat  wounds. 
To  the  Astoria  element  of  Company  L  — 
already  cut  down  by  rotation  and  trans¬ 
fers  --  it  was  a  severe  loss.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  Astorians  were  lost 
on  Biak.  They  were  S/Sgt.  Donald  J. 
Foote,  S/Sgt.  Clyde  Kepford,  Sgt.  Gilbert 
Spicer,  Sgt.  Robert  Palmberg  and  S/Sgt. 
Everett  Salvon. 

Had  Lights 

The  1 86th  spent  the  remaining  time 
on  Biak  in  one  of  the  best  camps  they  had 
had  since  leaving  Australia.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaving  the  U.S.  they  had 
electric  lights.  The  lights  weren’t  issue, 
but  nobody  asked  any  questions.  Another 
innovation  was  an  occasional  beer  issue, 
the  first  in  over  two  years.  Most  of  the 
men  liked  beer  but  would  have  settled  for 
a  little  more  food.  Front  line  soldiers  very 
seldom  received  any  of  the  much  publi¬ 
cized  luxuries.  They  received  the  infre¬ 
quent  rations  with  apathy,  sometimes 
slightly  humiliated,  feeling  that  they 
would  fall  in  a  class  with  some  of  the 
base  troops  who  had  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing.  Then,  too,  if  there  was  good  food, 
beer,  candy,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  for  them  to  gripe  about.  For 
the  cynical  infantrymen  the  shortage  of 
nothing  to  gripe  about  would  have  been 
the  most  deplorable  of  all  shortages. 
Staged  for  Philippines 

The  186th  infantry  staged  at  Biak 
for  their  first  Philippine  operation  on 
Palawan  that  came  off  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  Palawan  was  handled  alone 
by  the  Oregon  regiment  and  was  cleaned 
up  in  10  days. 

From  Palawan  the  regiment  loaded 
into  LCIs  and  set  out  for  Mindanao  to 
reenforce  other  troops  of  the  division 
already  in  action  in  the  battle  for  Zam¬ 
boanga.  En  route  to  Mindanao,  the  con¬ 
voy  ran  into  rough  water  and  before  the 
first  night  was  over  they  were  riding  out 
a  storm.  At  the  peak  of  the  storm  the  LCI 
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that  contained  Company  L  had  a  break¬ 
down  and  fell  80  miles  behind  the  con¬ 
voy.  About  nine  a.m.  the  next  day  they 
were  picked  up  by  an  army  tug  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  vessel. 

At  Zamboanga  there  were  no  great 
battles  as  far  as  history  is  concerned.  But 
as  in  any  operation  where  one  man  shoots 
at  another  man  in  an  effort  to  kill  or  be 
killed,  Zamboanga  was  still  war.  How¬ 
ever  there  were  no  great  drives.  There 
were  patrols  and  small  scraps  and  some 
men  were  hit.  People  always  get  hurt  in 
war. 

It  was  from  Zamboanga  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  that,  after  almost  five  years  of 
service  and  an  estimated  20,000  miles 
behind  the  same  guidon,  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  Company  L  returned  to 


Astoria  and  signed  up  for  the  first  time 
with  their  draft  board.# 

A  list  of  the  members  of  L  Com¬ 
pany,  186th  Infantry >,  41st  Division  in 
December  1941  and  their  photograph 
appeared  as  the  centerfold  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  1995  issue  o/Cumtux.  See  also  the 
article,  “August  -  September  1940,  ”  by 
F.  Warren  Lovell,  in  the  same  issue. 

The  author,  Robert  Chessman,  was 
the  publisher  of  the  Astorian-Budget 
newspaper  from  1947  to  1960.  He  served 
in  the  South  Pacific  as  a  combat  infantry 
platoon  sergeant  with  the  Sunset  Divi¬ 
sion  from  1942  to  1944  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  in  July  1945. 
He  died  in  1972  at  the  age  of  51.  An 
article  by  his  sister,  Peggy >  Chessman 
Lucas,  also  appears  in  this  issue. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

This  photo  of  a  military  parade  was  taken  in  1943,  on  the  same  day  as 
the  one  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Courtesy  of  Truman  Slotte 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington  in  1942. 

Left  to  right:  Gordon  Slotte,  Truman  Slotte,  and  Ross  Peterson 
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Memories  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific 


L  Company  and  the  Avenger 

By  Truman  E.  Slotte 


Following  is  the  first  of  the  three 
part  story  of  this  company  by  Truman 
Slotte  who  served  in  it  for  five  years.  Part 
l  covers  the  period  from  the  date  they 
crossed  the  Pacific  toward  Australia  in 
February  1942  until  they  headed  for 
Biak,  an  island  off  New  Guinea,  on  May 
27,  1944. 

Our  first  tour  overseas  lasted  more 
than  six  months.  We  relieved  the  32nd 
Division  at  Buna  on  the  north  coast  of 
Papua,  New  Guinea.  We  learned  from 
their’s  and  the  Aussies’  bitter  battles,  but 
mostly  from  our  sister  regiments,  the 
163rd  at  Sanananda  and  the  162nd  at 
Salamaua.  We  guarded  portable  hospi¬ 
tals,  cut  kunai  grass  and  built  fortifica¬ 
tions  for  the  expected  return  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  (They  tried,  but  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  stopped  them  in  the  “Battle  of 
the  Bismarck  Sea.”  The  entire  Japanese 
convoy  was  annihilated,  twenty-two 
ships.)  We  did  extensive  patrolling  in  the 
jungle. 

Rugged  conditions 

In  one  area,  called  “White  man’s 
death”  by  the  natives  (we  soon  found  out 
why),  we  met  unbearable  mosquitos, 
humid  climate,  and  rot.  Mold  would 
form  in  our  cigarettes.  The  taste  and 
smell  was  not  too  good,  but  we  smoked 
them  anyway,  eagerly  awaiting  fresh 
supplies  in  our  sealed  rations. 

Our  medics  carried  an  ample  supply 
of  bandages  and  lotion  to  patch  up  the 
natives’  ulcers  in  the  villages  we  passed 
through.  Many  of  our  men  became  sick 


with  malaria,  dengue  fever,  dysentery, 
ulcers,  and  the  dreaded  typhus.  We  took 
atribine  tablets  daily  for  malaria.  This 
was  closely  monitored.  Salt  tablets  were 
a  must,  also  halizone  tablets  to  purify  the 
water  and  calcium  pills,  until  supplies 
ran  out. 

We  tested  and  reported  on  new 
equipment  designed  by  people  who  knew 
little  about  the  jungle  —  the  one  piece 
jungle  suit:  too  hot  and  heavy;  canvas 
shoe:  inadequate;  medical  kit:  too  bulky; 
ropes  on  the  hammocks:  rotted.  The  roof 
soon  leaked  and  [the  hammock]  was  not 
a  healthy  place  to  be  in  near  the  battle 
zone.  These  things  disappeared  from  the 
supplies  mainly  due  to  our  testing  and 
reporting.  Eventually  we  dyed  our  fa¬ 
tigues  green. 

Each  man  was  issued  two  canteens 
(!4  gallon).  After  a  day,  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  drink  a  gallon  of  water  in  a 
short  time.  Supplies  were  short.  A  lot  of 
the  food  was  supplied  by  the  Aussies: 
Bully  beef,  hard  biscuits  and  World  War 
I  type  C  rations.  Cooks  tried  hard  to 
make  something  palatable,  but  they 
couldn’t  take  the  worms  out  of  the  oat¬ 
meal.  Fermented  coconut  juice  gave  the 
hotcakes  a  decided  tang. 

Van  Hemskirk 

Jap  air  raids  were  a  constant  threat. 
A  bomber  dubbed  “Washing  Machine 
Charley”  came  over  nightly.  The  air 
strips  nearby  took  many  hits.  Our  only 
loss  was  a  ship  that  sank  before  its  cargo 
could  be  unloaded.  It  was  the  Van  Hems- 
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kirk,  a  small  Dutch  coastal  freighter.  On 
board  was  A  battery  205th  field  artillery. 
Bill  Carlson,  another  Astorian,  was  a 
member.  Before  the  ship  left  Australia, 
a  large  crate  marked  General  Fuller’s 
medicine  was  put  aboard.  Before  leaving 
port,  it  was  found  that  the  box  contained 
prime  scotch  whiskey.  In  spite  of  being 
closely  guarded,  a  lot  of  artillery  men 
had  many  happy  hours  on  the  trip  north. 
Upon  arriving  in  New  Guinea,  the 
freighter  was  bombed  and  set  afire,  then 
beached.  An  Aussie  corvette  pumped 
shells  into  it  below  the  waterline  in  order 
to  save  the  cargo  of  cannons,  shells, 
tractors  and  fuel,  but  the  ship  slipped  into 
deep  water.  Everything  was  lost  includ¬ 
ing  the  general’s  medicine-empty  scotch 
bottles,  that  is. 

Flying  bats 

As  members  of  the  weapons  pla¬ 
toon  (machine  gun  and  mortars),  we 
thought  we  would  be  free  from  such 
things  as  patrolling.  This  proved  to  be 
untrue.  We  were  sent  on  a  patrol  to  find 
and  map  a  track  to  the  sea  down  the  river 
from  our  base  camp  which  was  twenty- 
five  miles  inland.  The  mangrove  swamps 
with  crocodiles  and  green  tree  snakes 
made  progress  very  slow.  Many  dead 
Japs  were  found  there.  Their  deaths  were 
mostly  due  to  the  elements  and  through 
lack  of  food. 

We  spent  one  night  at  a  native 
village  after  our  medic  treated  the  natives 
for  ulcers.  We  were  asked  through  sign 
language  to  go  some  place  in  their  ca¬ 
noes.  Thinking  this  might  be  an  airplane 
down,  some  men  were  sent  out,  returning 
at  dark.  They  came  with  boats  loaded 
with  flying  foxes  which  are  actually  bats. 
We  declined  the  offer  to  partake  in  the 
forthcoming  feast,  but  retreated  to  our 
quarters,  a  hut  raised  on  stilts.  We 
watched  as  red  hot  sticks  were  poked 
into  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  singeing 
the  fur-like  skin,  and  the  natives  ate 


them.  The  smell  was  unbearable,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  much  prized  village  pigs 
took  their  portions  and  crunched  and 
devoured  the  bones  and  skins  under  our 
hut.  At  dawn,  we  made  a  hasty  departure 
due  to  the  still  lingering  smell.  We  made 
the  coast  that  day  and  were  treated  to 
some  rare  fresh  eggs. 

Such  was  our  first  tour.  If  we  had 
any  guilt  or  apprehension  about  not 
engaging  in  the  heavier  battles  along 
with  our  sister  regiments,  the  next  one 
and  a  half  years  would  change  that.  We 
would  be  in  conditions  and  battles  few 
men  have  ever  seen  or  been  through. 

The  second  tour 

After  six  months  rest,  and  com¬ 
mando  and  jungle  training  at  Rock¬ 
hampton,  Australia,  L  Company  186th 
Infantry  4 1  st  Division  was  ordered  back 
to  the  fighting  in  New  Guinea. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1944,  we 
embarked  from  Gladstone,  Australia  on 
an  old  Dutch  cargo  ship  with  a  Javanese 
crew.  After  a  two  week  voyage,  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Finschhafen,  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  The  harbor  was  full  of  activity. 
We  were  trucked  to  our  campsite  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle.  The  condition  of  the 
ground  was  not  to  our  liking  so  we  put 
an  idle  bulldozer  to  use  until  it  broke 
down.  The  comments  of  the  engineers 
who  came  to  retrieve  it  were  unprintable. 

Some  wide-eyed  replacements  from 
the  states  were  assigned  to  us.  It  was 
evident  that  they  were  fresh  out  of  basic 
training,  but  by  sprinkling  them  through¬ 
out  our  ranks,  most  blended  in  well. 

The  new  .30  caliber  carbines  were 
issued  to  the  officers  and  some  sergeants, 
and  weapons  platoon  men.  I  was  given 
one  since  I  was  the  leader  of  a  machine 
gun  section.  They  replaced  the  old  reli¬ 
able  .45  caliber  pistol.  We  tested  them 
out  on  stumps  nearby:  found  them  inac¬ 
curate  at  any  distance  but  acceptable  due 
to  their  light  weight  and  firepower. 
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Courtesy  of  Truman  Slotte 

Melbourne,  Australia  in  May  1943.  The  women  are  unknown.  Back  row,  left  to 
right:  Gene  Minsker,  Faville  Richey,  John  Gustafson  and  Truman  Slotte.  Front  row: 
Byron  Hazelton,  Jim  Hope,  and  Everett  Salvon.  All  the  men  above  except  Hazelton 
were  from  Clatsop  County.  Everett  Salvon  was  killed  in  the  battle  for  Biak. 


Much  of  our  fighting  was  done  in 
one  hundred  degree  heat,  making  weight 
an  important  factor.  Things  such  as 
clothes,  blankets,  gas  masks,  souvenirs, 
parts  of  our  mess  gear,  books,  etc.  were 
discarded.  An  ounce  could  feel  like  a  ton. 
Some  even  burned  their  billfolds,  keep¬ 
ing  a  picture  or  two  in  their  pack. 

At  Finschhafen,  a  canteen  was  set 
up,  and  supplies  depleted  fast.  A  chapel 
was  erected  nearby.  On  our  first  Sunday, 
the  chaplain  expressed  his  happiness  at 
seeing  all  the  brave  men  at  the  service. 
All  I  saw  were  men  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen  next.  He  called  for 
someone  to  sing  a  hymn.  One  man  said 
he  would  like  to  sing  “Trees”  which  he 
did  in  a  rich  tenor  voice.  This  has  be¬ 


come  one  of  my  favorite  songs. 

On  April  19,  1944,  we  boarded  an 
L.S.D.  (Landing  Ship  Dock).  This  new 
type  ship  had  the  ability  to  flood  some 
of  its  hold  and  open  its  doors  in  the  stem 
letting  the  landing  crafts  float  out.  L 
Company  was  assigned  to  amphibious 
tanks  called  L.V.T.s  (Landing  Vehicle 
Tanks).  At  sea  we  were  given  our  orders 
to  make  a  landing  at  Hollandia  and  move 
inland  and  capture  the  airfields.  This  was 
four  hundred  miles  away,  but  we  traveled 
850  miles  on  an  altered  course  to  deceive 
the  Jap  scout  planes. 

Hollandia,  New  Guinea 

After  four  days  at  sea,  we  arrived 
at  our  destination.  The  shore  was  being 
bombed  by  Army  and  Navy  planes;  the 
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sight  and  noise  were  unbelievable,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  thousands  of  shells  and 
rockets  from  ships  nearby.  We  watched 
all  this  as  we  swung  away  from  our  ship, 
our  vehicles  putting  up  a  big  rooster  tail. 
The  air-cooled  radial  motors  were  too 
noisy  to  communicate.  Landing  on  our 
beach  was  impossible.  We  circled  back 
and  headed  into  a  bay.  Each  vehicle  had 
a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  mounted  on 
deck.  Anything  looking  suspicious  was 
fired  on.  Activity  was  observed  among 
grass  shacks  on  the  shoreline;  fire  was 
concentrated  there.  Very  little  return  fire 
came,  which  was  fortunate  as  we  were 
sitting  ducks.  The  shoreline  was  steep 
and  rugged;  tanks  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Ropes  had  to  be  used  in  gaining  the  crest 
of  a  steep  hill.  One  enemy  was  captured; 
many  others  fled.  They  had  been  observ¬ 
ing  us  through  mounted  high-powered 
glasses.  Defensive  positions  were  dug  in. 
Sad  news  came  in  that  I  Company  had 
been  accidently  strafed  by  our  Navy 
planes,  killing  six  and  wounding  twelve. 
There  was  no  activity  that  night. 

The  next  day  we  moved  out  toward 
Sentani  Lake,  no  opposition— the  pace 
was  fast.  Heat  was  taking  its  toll  on  the 
men  of  weapons  platoon  who  had  to 
pack  machine  guns  and  mortars  on  their 
backs.  Heavy  weapon  M  Company,  who 
had  bigger  loads,  called  for  a  slower 
advance.  One  hundred  degree  heat  dic¬ 
tated  an  early  halt  to  set  up  defense  in  a 
plantation.  We  had  no  activity.  It  was 
different  on  the  beach;  a  lone  Jap  bomber 
hit  a  burning  Jap  supply  dump  igniting 
one  of  our  big  supply  dumps,  causing 
many  deaths  and  wounds.  Losses  were 
great;  the  fire  burned  for  days.  We  had 
passed  through  some  Jap  supply  depots. 
Souvenir  hunters  began  picking  the 
spoils.  One  rode  by  on  a  bicycle  with 
many  new  Jap  bugles  draped  around 
him,  bragging  that  he  was  going  to  sell 
them  on  the  beach  for  the  equivalent  of 


a  year’s  pay.  Things  like  this  irked  us.  As 
front  line  soldiers,  we  made  it  safe  for 
them,  but  had  to  bypass  the  loot:  no  way 
to  pack  it.  Some  of  the  smaller  things  we 
could,  but  there  were  times  when  the  two 
dog  tags  around  our  necks  felt  too  heavy. 

The  next  day,  the  road  became 
narrow  and  hilly.  Poles  lined  the  ruts.  A 
lone  Jap  darted  out  of  the  jungle  and  was 
promptly  shot.  This  alerted  the  enemy 
ahead.  Scouts  reported  a  hospital  ahead; 
brown  rice  was  still  warm  in  the  pots, 
and  plates  set  up  on  tables,  evidence  of 
a  hasty  departure.  One  building  still  had 
many  men  in  bed.  When  the  main  body 
arrived,  a  tommy  gunner  was  sent  in.  He 
motioned  them  to  lay  low.  One  made  a 
false  move.  The  gun  chattered;  others 
followed.  The  Jap  hospital  closed  doors 
due  to  lack  of  patients.  Hand  grenades 
were  found  hidden  in  their  bedding. 

Tokyo  Rose,  in  her  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  called  us  “The  Bloody  Butchers,” 
which  delighted  us,  but  it  was  not  due  to 
this  incident,  but  from  the  earlier  action 
of  our  sister  regiment,  the  163rd  Infantry. 

The  Avenger 

We  moved  on  quickly  to  observe 
a  slow  flying  Navy  plane  (T.B.F. 
Avenger  torpedo  bomber)  circling  over¬ 
head,  trying  to  warn  us  of  enemy  up 
ahead.  K  Company  was  soon  engaging 
them.  The  enemy  had  chosen  their  de¬ 
fense  well,  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
road  and  overlooking  the  lake. 

While  K  Company’s  60mm  mortars 
were  impacting  them  on  the  hill,  L  Com¬ 
pany  took  over  the  main  attack.  Part  of 
the  company  was  sent  to  assault  their 
flank  which  was  difficult  due  to  the 
terrain.  The  rest  of  the  company  kept 
them  occupied  below.  The  leader  of  the 
flanking  force,  Lt.  Lee  Walker,  was 
killed  as  was  Pvt.  John  Reyes.  Walker 
was  a  new  replacement,  Reyes,  one  of 
the  older  men.  Several  received  minor 
wounds. 
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The  Navy  plane  returned  overhead; 
its  huge  wingspread  enabled  it  to  fly 
quite  slowly.  Those  of  us  that  could 
motion  tried  to  signal  to  the  pilot  to  do 
something;  he  raised  his  hands  as  if  he 
understood.  After  gaining  some  altitude, 
the  plane  came  down  in  a  dive,  his  nose 
guns  blazing.  As  he  pulled  out,  his  two 
rear  gunners  raked  the  area.  After  two 
passes,  the  enemy  were  losing  their  de¬ 
sire  to  fight.  Several  placed  grenades  in 
their  armpits,  popping  ten  feet  in  the  air. 

After  the  3rd  pass,  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat,  making  a  lot  of  chatter  as 
they  headed  for  the  deep  jungle.  We 
moved  into  their  positions;  bodies  were 
everywhere.  Jap  artillery  kept  searching 
for  us  with  time  fused  90mm  guns.  Casu¬ 
alties  were  few,  but  the  crack  and  noise 
was  nerve-racking.  At  dusk,  firing 
abated;  we  received  no  more  retaliation 
that  night. 

Next  day,  K  Company  was  given 
the  task  of  burying  the  forty-two  enemy 
dead.  Sentani  Airdrome  was  captured 
without  incident.  At  this  time,  it  was 
evident  that  most  of  the  enemy  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Wewak,  expecting  us  to 
attack  there.  Had  they  stayed  at  Holland- 
ia,  many  of  us  would  have  fallen  on  the 
beaches.  Planes  started  to  land.  General 
McArthur  showed  up  in  a  jeep.  Later  he 
was  to  build  a  house  on  the  lake  near  our 
battle  site;  this  was  most  unpopular  with 
the  troops.  We  stayed  in  our  foxholes  for 
four  days  or  so,  sending  out  patrols  and 
finding  a  few  of  the  foe. 

A  quantity  of  rice  wine  was  discov¬ 
ered.  Our  systems  were  not  geared  for 
this  concoction,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  partook  of  too  much.  After  a 
short  time  of  happiness,  the  groans  and 
reactions  of  the  stomach  muscles  were 
heard,  followed  by  a  splitting  headache. 

My  brother,  Gordon,  showed  up  on 
the  3rd  day  with  his  pack  full  of  Jap  beer 
and  canned  crab.  We  set  up  a  first  class 


table  that  day.  He  spent  the  night  with 
me  in  my  foxhole.  At  one  time  we  were 
in  the  same  company,  but  on  arriving  in 
the  war  zone,  we  were  given  the  chance 
to  split  up,  giving  a  better  chance  for  one 
of  us  getting  back  home. 

The  order  came  to  move  back  to  the 
beach  which  was  about  fourteen  miles: 
a  night  march  as  not  to  get  in  the  way  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  road  during  day¬ 
light.  Heavy  rains  started  that  day  and 
pelted  us  all  night.  Footing  became  bad. 
Rifle  barrels  had  to  be  turned  down  to 
keep  the  water  out.  Engineer  equipment 
was  stuck  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  At 
dawn  and  near  exhaustion,  we  were 
pulled  off  the  road,  rolled  up  in  our  pon¬ 
chos  and  slept.  (The  poncho  was  one  of 
our  better  pieces  of  equipment  --  rain¬ 
coat,  tent,  blanket,  and  sometimes  a  body 
bag.)  We  set  up  camp  nearby. 

Medics  kept  busy  treating  blisters 
and  jungle  ulcers  which  were  due  to  the 
lack  of  proper  bathing  facilities.  The 
days  went  by  as  we  rested  and  recuper¬ 
ated,  but  this  was  to  end  too  soon.  We 
were  to  move  on  to  a  small  island  most 
of  us  had  never  heard  of— Biak.  Its  white 
coral  was  to  turn  red  with  our  blood.© 

To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 


The  author,  Truman  E.  Slotte,  spent  five 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  with  forty  months  in 
the  southwest  Pacific  war  zone.  Most  of  the 
time,  he  served  as  a  Staff  Sergeant  in  charge 
of  L  Company 's  light  machine  gun  section 
and  later  as  a  technical  sergeant  and  in 
charge  of  a  mortar  section.  He  was  a  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  service  in  World 
War  II. 

In  1980,  after  thirty-four  years  of  log¬ 
ging  and  construction,  Truman  Slotte  is  now 
semi-retired.  He  enjoys  success  as  a  wood- 
carver,  supplying  several  gift  shops  in  the 
Northwest  with  his  creations. 

He  also  wrote  the  article,  “Growing  Up 
On  the  Hilltop  ”  that  appeared  in  the  Spring 
1998  Cumtux. 
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From  the  CCHS  archives 


Aircraft  Observers  in  the  Knappa- 
Svensen  Area,  about  1942 


The  archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum  contain  considerable  material  pertaining 
to  World  War  II.  Found  in  this  material  are  lists  of  aircraft  observers,  as  well  as 
homemakers,  and  others  who  were  thought  in  some  way  aid  in  the  war  effort  at  home. 
Below  is  a  list  of  aircraft  observers  from  the  Knappa-Svensen  area.  (Other  localities 
are  included  in  these  papers.)  Information  on  these  lists  also  includes  an  evaluation 
of  health,  usually  noted  as  good,  fair,  poor,  handicapped  or  vision  poor.  Three  aircraft 
observers  with  poor  eyesight  appear  below,  but  probably  did  not  serve. They  also 
listed  availability  (whether  full  time  or  part  time).  The  CCHS  accession  number  for 
this  list  is  92.5.17. 


Men 

Age 

25.  Sold,  George  H. 

21 

1.  Brown,  Robert  W. 

26 

26.  Stacy,  James  T. 

60 

2.  Brown,  S.D. 

54 

27.  Stanley,  Harvey  L. 

58 

3.  Campbell,  John  J. 

60 

28.  Strom,  Emo 

43 

4.  Conroy,  Sewell  V. 

38 

29.  Sture,  Chas.  B. 

39 

5.  Cummings,  Carl  R 

19 

30.  Van  Osdol,  James  R. 

50 

6.  Elliott,  Clyde  R. 

21 

31.  Vinson,  J.S. 

18 

7.  Elliott,  James  A. 

33 

32.  Vinson,  Ralph  J. 

43 

8.  Findal,  Sven  C. 

53 

33.  Ward,  Fred  T. 

65 

9.  Forrester,  Guy  C. 

57 

34.  Ziak,  Robert  L. 

24 

10.  Goska,  John 

45 

35.  Wait,  Roy  O. 

30 

1 1 .  Jackson,  Laurie  E. 

26 

12.  Kelly,  Russell  L. 

36 

Women 

13.  Lahti,  Henry  A. 

40 

1 .  Bagley,  Louise  K. 

53 

14.  Lyon,  Floyd  D. 

59 

2.  Findal,  Ellen  G. 

43 

15.  Larsen,  Jack  H. 

33 

3.  Forrester,  Nealia  R. 

59 

16.  Kelm,  Louis  E. 

38 

4.  Kelm,  Agnes  E. 

35 

17,  Meyer,  Ray  L. 

42 

5.  Neal,  Josephine  M. 

37 

18.  Nadon,  Ray  A. 

49 

6.  Nelsen,  Charlotte  O. 

23 

19.  Nelsen,  Alvin  C. 

29 

7.  Short,  Edna  V. 

44 

20.  Pease,  Cecil 

31 

8.  Stanley,  Lula  M. 

56 

21 .  Petaja,  Gordon  A. 

26 

9.  Taylor,  Jeanne  K. 

16 

22.  Pitkanen,  Einar  W. 

30 

10.  Winchester,  Frances 

27 

23.  Pitkanen,  Wm. 

63 

1 1.  Conroy,  Ida  C. 

62 

24.  Post,  Lloyd  S. 

52 

12.  K(D?)inny,  Jeanne 
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List  of  Women  with  Home  Economics  Skills 
District  3,  Brownsmead,  about  1942 


1.  Anderson,  Anna  C. 

Availability 

Part  time 

2.  Anderson,  Nellie  E. 

Part  time 

3.  Autio,  S.  Eleanor 

Part  time 

4.  Barendse,  Helen  B. 

Part  time 

5.  Bridges,  Etta  Mary 

Part  time 

6.  Clarkson,  Kathleen  E. 

Except  for  school  hours 

7.  Corkill,  Eileen 

— 

8.  Eilers,  Elma  C. 

Pail  time 

9.  Fish,  Henrietta  A. 

Yes 

10.  Frost,  Ellen  S. 

Yes 

1 1.  Hendrickson,  Sophia 

Part  time 

12.  Him,  Riitta  L. 

Part  time 

13.  Juhlin,  Lillie  R. 

Part  time 

14.  Kalander,  Helen  H. 

Part  time 

15.  Kalander,  Selma  M. 

Part  time 

16.  Kangas,  Fannie  A. 

Part  time 

17.  Leino,  Hilda  E. 

Part  time 

18.  Leino,  Ilmi  J. 

Part  time 

19.  Lindstrom,  Hilda  J.  (26  yrs  old) 

No 

20.  Lindstrom,  Hilda  J.  (65  yrs  old) 

Yes 

21.  Longway,  Pearl  A. 

Part  time 

22.  McEntire,  Margaret  E. 

Part  time 

23.  Miller,  Hilma 

Part  time 

24.  Nausson,  Elsie  M. 

Yes 

25.  Nyberg,  Hilda  E. 

Part  time 

26.  Olsen,  Ida  P. 

Part  time 

27.  Palmrose,  Verna  M. 

Part  time 

28.  Peets,  Florence  A. 

Part  time 

29.  Peterson,  Augusta  E. 

Part  time 

30.  Penttila,  Eva 

Part  time 

3 1 .  Raihala,  Mary  C. 

Part  time 

32.  Rice,  Grace  M. 

New  baby  expected 

33.  Ruotsi,  Vieno  0. 

No 

34.  Salmi,  Silvia  E. 

Part  time 

35.  Saranpaa,  Helvie  E. 

Part  time 

36,  Saranpaa,  Sofia  E. 

Part  time 

37.  Sarkie,  Anna  L. 

Part  time 

38.  Shaw,  Esther  L. 

Part  time 

39.  Sorensen,  Maren 

Yes 

40.  Vanderveldt,  Jacqueline 

[Blank] 

41.  Westerholm,  Mable  C. 

Part  time 

42.  Wiinikka,  Marie  L. 

Part  time 

43.  Williamson,  Florence  W. 

Part  time 

44.  Yaakola,  Hanna  M. 

Part  time 
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Painting  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 


Bumps  an  the  Learning  Curve 

By  Frank  Frost 


This  story  and  the  next  are  taken 
from  a  series  of  stories  by  Frank  Frost 
about  his  adventures  while  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war  and  just  after  leaving 
service. 

It  was  winter,  February,  I  think. 
The  year  was  1945  and  at  long  last  my 
ship,  the  USS  Gosper ,  was  ready  to  sail. 
She  was  no  sleek  ship  of  the  line  but 
rather,  a  slow,  homely,  comfortable 
workhorse.  She  had  been  built  in  the 
Kaiser  shipyards  in  Portland,  Oregon 
only  three  or  four  months  previously  and 
then  converted  from  a  cargo  vessel  into 
a  troop  transport.  Now  she  was  pro¬ 
visioned  and  ready  for  sea.  We  had  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  army  troops  on  board  and 
were  scheduled  to  sail  in  the  morning. 
The  rumor  racing  through  the  crew  was 
that  our  destination  was  to  be  Guadal¬ 
canal. 

As  an  eighteen  year-old  seaman 
first  class,  the  overriding  thing  on  my 
mind,  though,  was  not  saving  the  world 
for  democracy.  It  was  LIBERTY.  I  had 
one  last  night  ashore  before  heaven- 
knew-what.  One  last  night  to  paint  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  a  shade  of  red 
the  city  would  not  soon  forget.  Polished, 
pressed,  and  combed,  I  was  in  line  for 
the  first  liberty  call  late  that  afternoon. 

When  I  turned  the  comer  from  the 
Embarcadero  onto  Market  Street  with  all 
of  San  Francisco  glistening  before  me, 
I  had  no  particular  objective-other  than 
revelry.  It  was  far  too  early  for  any  of  the 
big  night  spots  such  as  Bimbo’s  365 
Club,  the  Top  of  the  Mark,  or  the  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement,  to  be  open.  But,  as 


I  swaggered  up  Market  Street  in  my  best 
imitation  of  an  old  sea  dog’s  rolling  gait, 
I  passed  a  seemingly  endless  lineup  of 
bars.  I  figured,  “What  the  hell,  I  might 
as  well  get  started.” 

I  wheeled  into  a  likely  looking  den 
of  iniquity,  found  a  stool  and  ordered  a 
boilermaker.  The  bartender  took  in  my 
obviously  youthful  face,  then  my  uni¬ 
form.  Finally  he  shrugged  and  set  the 
shot  glass  of  whiskey  with  its  beer  chaser 
in  front  of  me.  I  downed  it  and  ordered 
another,  then  another,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  more  before  I  noticed  the  bar 
seemed  to  be  having  difficulty  staying 
horizontal.  The  lights  were  behaving 
erratically  as  well.  For  that  matter  so  was 
my  stomach. 

I  eased  off  my  bar  stool  and  lurched 
my  way  back  to  the  men’s  room.  I  emp¬ 
tied  my  stomach  violently  and  none  too 
daintily  into  the  toilet.  I  didn’t  feel  well 
at  all.  Perhaps  if  I  sat  on  the  floor  for  a 
few  minutes... 

I  opened  my  eyes  painfully.  I  was 
lying  flat  on  the  floor  amid  a  litter  of 
paper  towels  and  other  detritus  I  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  identify.  There  were  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  guys,  sailors  I  think,  going  through 
my  wallet. 

“Whaddya  think  you’re  doon?”  I 
demanded,  with  all  the  phony  belliger¬ 
ence  I  could  muster.  They  assured  me 
they  were  just  checking  my  I.D.  to  see 
what  ship  I  was  from  in  case  I  needed 
help.  With  touching  concern  they  helped 
me  to  my  feet  and  brushed  me  off  a  bit, 
then  advised  me  that  it  might  be  prudent 
if  I  stayed  in  the  head  until  I  was  sure  of 
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my  navigational  skills  (and  the  stability 
of  my  stomach).  I  thanked  them  and  took 
their  advice  while  they  went  on  their 
way. 

After  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  my 
addled  brain  began  to  wonder  just  how 
good  these  Samaritans  of  mine  actually 
were.  I  checked  the  contents  of  my  wal¬ 
let.  Surprise,  surprise,  it  was  empty.  1 
muttered  a  few  of  the  saltier  phrases  I 
had  learned  during  my  brief  naval  career, 
retched  another  time  or  two  and  wove 
my  way  to  the  street,  struggling  desper¬ 
ately  to  keep  nausea  at  bay. 

Fortunately,  I  had  developed  the 
practice  of  keeping  two  or  three  dollars 


tucked  away  in  my  inside  jumper  pocket 
for  use  in  unforeseen  emergencies.  My 
two  “friends”  had  not  discovered  that 
little  cache.  I  hailed  a  cab  and  had  the 
driver  deliver  me  to  my  ship.  I  stumbled 
aboard,  sick,  disheveled  and  reeking.  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  haven  of  my  bunk 
and  collapsed. 

1  had  celebrated  my  last  liberty  by 
going  ashore,  getting  drunk,  passing  out, 
getting  rolled,  and  somehow  making  it 
back  to  my  ship  safe  and  semi-sound. 
The  entire  adventure  had  taken  perhaps 
three  hours.  Outside,  it  was  still  day¬ 
light.  ♦ 


Mary  Morrison  and  the  green  chain  gang 

Bradwood 


By  Frank  Frost: 


With  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  V-12  program  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  1  had  the  option  of  shifting  to 
the  peacetime  N.R.O.T.C.  program,  if  I 
intended  to  stay  at  Oregon  State  College 
(1  didn't),  or  being  discharged.  I  chose 
the  latter.  The  Navy  had  treated  me  well. 
I  had  no  complaints  but  it  didn’t  figure 
into  my  plans  for  the  future. 

Discharge  from  the  Navy 

I  was  discharged  on  June  25,  1 946, 
two  months  and  one  day  after  my  twenti¬ 
eth  birthday.  Two  months  after  that,  on 
August  24th,  M.H.  (Mary  Helen  Morri¬ 
son)  and  I  were  married.  Those  two 
months  between  June  and  August  were 
busy  ones.  In  September,  1  (we)  intended 
to  move  to  Eugene  so  1  could  enter  the 
University  of  Oregon  to  major  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  1  retained  my  fascination  with 
how  things  went  together  and  liked  the 
more  creative  sound  of  an  architect’s 
career  as  compared  with  that  of  an  engi¬ 


neer.  And  not  coincidentally,  my  defi¬ 
cient  background  in  math  wouldn’t  be 
such  a  handicap. 

But  first  things  first.  I  had  my 
mustering-out  pay,  I  think  it  was  $300, 
and  1  had  the  promise  of  the  G.I.  Bill  to 
help  me  through  college.  1  was  also  get¬ 
ting  married.  We  needed  to  set  up  house¬ 
keeping.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
had  to  start  thinking  about  such  things  as 
paying  rent  and  buying  groceries.  1  need¬ 
ed  to  buy  civilian  clothes.  I  needed  fi¬ 
nances  for  at  least  a  minimal  honey¬ 
moon.  I  needed  a  job. 

Easier  said  than  done.  With  the 
thousands  of  returning  veterans  suddenly 
in  the  job  market,  along  with  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  job  opportunities  now  that 
the  need  for  war  production  was  over, 
the  possibilities  were  limited.  I  hung 
around  Portland  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
ostensibly  job  hunting,  but  mostly  to  be 
near  M.H.,  before  giving  up.  I  went 
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Frank  Frost  and  Mary  Morrison  ear 

down  the  river  to  the  little  sawmill  town 
of  Bradwood,  off  of  Highway  30,  some 
twenty-five  or  so  miles  from  Astoria. 
This  was  only  a  half-dozen  miles  from 
Brownsmead  where  I  had  grown  up  so 
I  was  in  familiar  territory  once  again.  My 
mother  (Ellen  Frost,  later  Ellen  Quist) 


had  moved  to 
Bradwood  while 
I  was  in  the  Navy, 
to  take  a  job  in 
the  cookhouse. 
She  was  renting  a 
little  two  bed¬ 
room  house,  so 
by  nudging  my 
younger  sister, 
Katherine,  aside, 
I  had  a  place  to 
stay. 

Small  mill  town 

Bradwood 
was  a  small  com¬ 
pany  town,  fairly 
typical  of  its  time. 
The  sawmill  was 
the  sole  employer 
and  its  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  being. 
The  town  and  the 
mill  were  situated 
on  a  flat,  low-ly¬ 
ing  plain  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  hemmed 
in  by  steep,  tree 
covered  hills  in 
every  other  direc¬ 
tion.  It  had  a  sin¬ 
gle  street  edged 
with  wooden 
sidewalks  and 
two  rows  of  near- 
Courtesy  of  Frank  Frost  ly  identical  little 

in  1946.  company  houses. 

Incidentally,  all 
the  walks  in  town 
were  elevated  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
ground.  The  earth  got  a  trifle  squishy 
once  the  winter  rains  began  in  earnest. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  stood  a 
house  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
built  to  house  the  superintendent  or  some 
such  reigning  dignitary.  I  have  no  mem- 
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ory  as  to  who  actually  lived  there.  The 
superintendent  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  lived  down  on  the  main  street 
along  with  everyone  else.  The  house  was 
a  landmark  though,  since  it  sat  well  up 
on  the  hill  at  the  end  of  town,  the  only 
building  that  was  not  located  on  the 
soggy  river  bottom  flatland.  It  was  also 
the  only  house  in  town  that  boasted  a 
coat  of  paint. 

Behind  the  workers’  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street  was  the  railroad,  the 
mill,  and  the  river.  Behind  the  houses  on 
the  other  side  were  a  number  of  bunk- 
houses  and  a  bath  house  for  unmarried 
mill  hands.  As  in  all  such  company 
towns,  the  number  of  bunkhouse  resi¬ 
dents  created  the  need  for  a  dining  room, 
or  “cookhouse”  as  it  was  always  called. 
It  was  the  biggest  building  in  town  other 
than  the  mill  buildings  themselves.  It  sat 
smack  in  the  center  of  everything,  di¬ 
rectly  across  from  the  entrance  to  the 
mill  yard,  where  it  was  handy  to  every¬ 
one.  Next  to  the  cookhouse  was  a  com¬ 
munity  hall  where  gatherings  of  various 
sorts  took  place.  It  served  as  the  union 
hall  but  I  assume  it,  or  at  least  the  land 
beneath  it,  was  actually  owned  by  the 
company. 

The  only  other  building  of  size  was 
a  small  general  store.  It  was  company 
owned,  of  course,  like  everything  else  in 
Bradwood,  but  I  think  it  was  run  as  a 
concession  so  it  may  not  have  been  a  true 
“company  store”  in  the  traditional  sense. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  my 
mother’s  house  was  a  small  building  that 
had  originally  been  built  to  serve  as  a 
one  room  school.  When  I  lived  there,  it 
served  to  house  Bradwood’s  little  library. 
The  creation  of  the  library  had  been  a 
project  spearheaded  by  my  mother  and 
was  her  pride  and  joy.  It,  complemented 
by  periodic  visits  from  the  county  book¬ 
mobile,  proved  to  be  a  very  successful 
adjunct  to  the  little  town. 


With  all  the  elements  of  Bradwood 
interconnected  by  raised  wooden  walk¬ 
ways  and  with  winter  nights  being  long 
and  dark,  a  system  of  streetlights  was  a 
practical  necessity.  The  system  lit  the 
town  very  nicely  but  it  was  all  controlled 
by  a  single  master  switch.  Everyone,  or 
at  least  all  the  kids,  knew  the  location  of 
the  switch.  The  occasional  blackout, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
knowledge,  may  have  irritated  some  of 
the  adults  but  the  kids  found  it  a  great 
enhancement  to  late  evening  games  of 
hide  and  seek. 

So  that  was  Bradwood:  scruffy  and 
dingy,  entering  its  last  decade  as  an  oper¬ 
ating  mill  town  —  and  looking  it. 

Everyone  knew  my  mother,  of 
course.  She  was  the  baker  and  assistant 
cook,  and  she  was  reliable,  so  the  super¬ 
intendent  figured  he  might  as  well  give 
her  kid  a  job  too.  Consequently,  I  was 
hired  and  put  to  work  on  the  “green 
chain.” 

The  “green  chain”  was  actually  a 
wide  conveyor  belt  carrying  rough-sawn, 
green  lumber  from  the  mill.  On  the  green 
chain  the  rough  lumber  was  first  graded, 
then  pulled  off  manually  and  stacked 
according  to  size,  length  and  grade  so  it 
could  be  picked  up  and  moved  on  to  the 
next  steps  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
finished  lumber  ready  to  be  shipped  out 
via  truck,  rail  or  steamship.  (Bradwood 
had  its  own  dock  for  ocean-going  ves¬ 
sels.)  “Pulling  green  chain,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  hard,  rather  mindless  work, 
but  I  actually  didn’t  mind  it.  Hard  work 
felt  good  after  nine  months  as  a  student 
and  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  job  gave 
me  plenty  of  time  to  dream  about  the 
future. 

The  mill  was  old  and  it  did  break 
down  from  time  to  time  but  the  mill¬ 
wrights  and  mechanics  always  got  it  up 
and  running  again.  Even  in  1946,  it  had 
the  flavor  of  a  bygone  era.  The  operation 
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was  incredibly  wasteful  by  today’s  stan¬ 
dards  but  in  those  days  it  was  still  the 
norm.  Of  course,  it  had  a  “wigwam 
burner,”  a  massive  tepee-shaped  inciner¬ 
ator  that  was  kept  burning  day  and  night, 
year  around.  That  is  where  sawdust  and 
scrap  wood  went  to  be  disposed  of  (all 
the  stuff  that  is  turned  into  particle  board 
and  other  such  products  today).  The 
burner  was  made  of  sheet  metal  except 
for  the  very  top  which  was  a  heavy 
screen,  designed  to  provide  draft,  yet 
stop  flying  sparks.  Downwind  of  the 
burner  was  always  a  shadowy  pall  of 
smoke  and  flying  ash. 

Just  about  everything  in  town  was 
made  of  wood.  The  houses,  all  the  side¬ 
walks,  the  mill  buildings,  the  dock  — 
everything.  The  houses  were  heated  with 
wood  stoves  and  cooking  was  done  on 
wood-fired  ranges.  Every  house  had  a 
sizable  woodshed  attached  to  it  which 
could  be  entered  directly  from  the  house 
without  stepping  out  into  the  winter  rain. 
The  Bradwood  air  was  always  pungent 
with  the  resinous  perfume  of  fresh-cut  fir 
and  wood  smoke. 

Mill  workers 

The  men  (and  a  few  women)  who 
worked  the  mill  tended  to  be  a  rough  and 
ready  lot.  Most  of  the  married  men,  those 
who  rented  and  raised  their  families  in 
the  little  company  houses,  were  fairly 
stable  but  the  bunkhouse  denizens  were 
seldom  so  well  domesticated.  They 
worked  hard,  but  the  five  o’clock  whis¬ 
tle,  especially  on  Friday,  meant  a  quick 
shower,  maybe  a  clean  shirt  and  a  sprint 
out  of  Bradwood  to  the  nearest  tavern. 
Pale,  drawn  faces  and  shaky  hands  rou¬ 
tinely  marked  many  of  my  fellow  green 
chain  workers  on  Monday  mornings. 
Mostly  I  liked  these  guys.  I  had  grown 
up  among  loggers  and  fishermen,  rough 
and  ready  men  of  a  similar  ilk. 

I  had  grown  up  among  them  and 


understood  and  liked  them.  Not  so  M.H. 
One  weekend  the  previous  winter,  short¬ 
ly  after  we  had  become  engaged,  I  was 
able  to  borrow  my  dad’s  car  and  the  two 
of  us  drove  to  Bradwood  so  she  could 
experience  me  in  my  native  habitat.  It 
was  to  be  her  first  meeting  with  my 
mother,  her  first  visit  to  Bradwood,  and 
her  first  chance  to  meet  any  of  my  rela¬ 
tives.  Naturally,  she  wanted  to  make  a 
good  impression.  She  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  her  fuchsia  trimmed  gray 
suit,  high  heels,  her  one  pair  of  precious, 
nearly  unobtainable  nylons,  a  perky  little 
hat  —  and  her  fur  coat.  She  looked  beau¬ 
tiful  and  every  inch  of  what  she  was,  a 
pretty  young  banker’s  daughter  from 
Portland’s  West  Hills.  I  suspect  that, 
once  we  arrived,  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  a  dingy  little  place  Bradwood 
was.  She  didn’t  seem  to  notice. 

M.H.  and  my  mother  hit  it  off  im¬ 
mediately.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
these  two  very  special  women  in  my  life? 
They  had  to  like  each  other.  How  lucky 
I  was  that  my  confidence  was  validated. 

While  I  was  slaving  on  the  green 
chain  that  summer,  she  came  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit,  this  time  by  train.  The  next 
day,  the  two  of  us  set  off  for  Browns- 
mead  to  drop  in  on  various  friends  and 
relatives  again.  This  time  I  didn’t  have 
a  convenient  car  to  borrow,  but  having 
grown  up  out  here  in  the  wilds,  I  was 
used  to  hitching  rides.  M.H.  wasn’t  but 
she  was  game.  She  wasn’t  expecting  that 
the  first  ride  offered  would  be  on  a  mo¬ 
torcycle  though.  She  was  still  game.  So 
the  two  of  us  climbed  on  the  back  of  a 
big  Harley-Davidson,  and  with  a  mighty 
spray  of  gravel,  we  were  off  to  go  call¬ 
ing.. .O 

See  also  Frank  Frost ’s  story,  “On 
Into  The  Night”  in  the  Spring  1998  issue 
of  Cumtux. 
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Japanese  Residents  of  the  County 


The  number  of  Japanese  in  Clatsop 
County  has  never  been  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  that  of  their  old-world  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Chinese.  Trading  connections 
with  the  Chinese  had  been  established  early 
and  proved  profitable  for  many  Western 
ship-owners  while  the  Japanese  resisted 
such  overtures.  Not  only  tea  and  silk 
brought  wealth  to  the  shippers,  but  also 
cargoes  of  Chinese  laborers.  As  a  result, 
the  Chinese  population  grew  rapidly  on  the 
west  coast  of  America.  (Ranald  McDon¬ 
ald,  an  Astorian  who  was  fascinated  with 
all  things  Japanese,  stranded  himself  on  the 
shores  of  Japan  in  1 848,  eventually  helping 
to  open  their  doors  to  trade.) 

In  1901,  some  fifty  Japanese  were 
brought  to  Clatsop  County  to  work  for  the 
Columbia  River  Packers  Association  under 
Chinese  bosses,  who  gave  them  the  most 
unskilled  work  in  the  cannery. 

More  Japanese  were  brought  in  to 
Clatsop  County  that  same  year  to  work  on 
road  building  projects  and  on  the  railroad. 
Unions,  representing  white  workers,  sought 
to  have  them  fired,  fearing,  as  did  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  that  the  Japanese  would  replace  them 
in  the  labor  market.  Most  left.  Some  re¬ 
mained,  however,  setting  up  restaurants 
and  curio  shops  in  town  and  vegetable 
gardens  in  the  country. 

On  December  8,  1941,  the  day  after 
the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
U.S.  declared  war  on  Japan.  That  night, 
Astoria  had  its  first  “black  out.”  The  West 
Coast  suddenly  seemed  a  likely  target  for 
Japanese  bombs.  Immediately,  the  F.B.I. 
rounded  up  736  Japanese  nationals  in  the 
U.S.  and  Hawaii  who  were  now  considered 
dangerous.  A  statement  was  issued,  at  the 
time,  by  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle, 
that  he  believed  that  many  persons  of  Japa¬ 
nese  extraction  were  loyal  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  seizure. 


It  was  estimated  then  that  there  were 
60,000  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast,  of 
whom  half  were  “nisei,”  American-bom  or 
naturalized  citizens.  In  Clatsop  County, 
there  were  only  37  Japanese  aliens:  1  in 
Seaside,  1 1  in  Hammond,  and  the  rest  in 
Astoria.  These  numbers  did  not  include  the 
nisei.  The  law  at  the  time  gave  American 
citizenship  to  children  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  were  born  in  the  U.S.,  but  did  not 
allow  foreign-born  Japanese  to  become 
citizens.  Citizens,  or  not,  all  were  now 
watched  with  suspicion.  Police  raids  were 
made  on  their  homes. 

There  were  protests  among  the  local 
Japanese  at  this.  A  few  had  been  here  for 
forty  years.  Henry  Nomachi,  a  well-known 
resident  and  a  former  ju-jitsu  wrestler, 
reminded  the  reporter  for  the  Astorian 
Budget  that,  in  1922,  after  fire  destroyed 
most  of  Astoria’s  downtown,  the  local 
Japanese  people,  in  spite  of  their  poverty, 
collected  $1,132  for  Astoria’s  emergency 
fund.  Nomachi  had  donated  the  proceeds 
from  several  of  his  wrestling  matches,  too. 

On  Dec.  13,  1941,  it  was  annouced 
that  the  funds  of  local  Japanese  aliens  were 
frozen.  Those  who  wanted  money  from 
their  bank  accounts  to  live  on  had  to  apply 
to  the  federal  reserve  for  a  form  to  be  filled 
out  and  sent  in. 

On  January  26,  1942,  all  enemy 
aliens,  Germans,  Italians  as  well  as  Japa¬ 
nese,  were  ordered  to  apply  for  identifica¬ 
tion  papers  to  carry  on  their  person  at  all 
times.  Hans  Bue,  assistant  postmaster, 
reported  that  sixty-eight  aliens  living  in 
Clatsop  County  had  been  registered. 

Two  weeks  later  two  Japanese  aliens 
were  arrested  at  their  homes  in  Fort 
Stevens  and  Tongue  Point  for  having  con¬ 
traband. 

On  February  24th,  the  Budget  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Clatsop  Post  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Legion  had  adopted  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  removal  of  all  Japanese  whether 
foreign  bom  or  not.  (No  mention  was  made 
of  removing  people  of  German  or  Italian 
descent.  --Germans  had  made  up  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  the  early  county  residents.) 

The  same  day,  the  paper  reported  the 
seizure  of  a  Japanese  map,  from  some 
unspecified  place,  showing  an  invasion 
plan  of  the  West  Coast. 

The  “voluntary”  exodus  of  Japanese 
aliens  and  nisei  began  with  the  request  that 
they  report  to  the  U.S.  employment  office 
for  information  on  evacuation  before  the 
25th.  They  were  informed  that  the  farms, 
greenhouses  and  oyster  beds  they  owned 
were  to  be  continued  in  operation  by 
“white  operators”  to  insure  “vital  war  food 
production.” 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
full  equities  of  Japanese  in  their  lands  and 
operations  are  fully  protected  in  any  trans¬ 
fers  of  properties  or  interests,”  they  were 
told. 

The  Budget  reported  on  May  1 6th, 
that  “Japanese,  from  young,  alert  Japanese- 
Americans  to  old  men  who  understand 
English  poorly  and  who  are  obviously  a  bit 
confused  by  what  is  happening,  today  were 
streaming  into  the  wartime  civil  control 
administration  offices,  599  Duane  street, 
to  register  in  preparation  for  evacuation.” 

Helen  Hayashi  of  Astoria  acted  as 
interpreter. 

Sixty  Japanese  left  Astoria  on  May 
20th,  “with  cheery  smiles  and  handwavings 
for  the  few  policemen  and  spectators  stand¬ 
ing  around,”  the  Budget  said.  They  left  in 
“two  chartered  buses,  while  their  baggage 
and  some  personal  equipment  was  carried 
in  two  moving  vans.  The  procession  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  army  reconnais¬ 
sance  cars  with  soldiers.”  The  Japanese 
were  taken  to  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Expo  buildings  in  Portland  and, 
again  under  military  convoy,  driven  to 
camps  away  from  the  coast. 

The  names  of  those  evacuated  were 
printed  in  the  Budget  on  May  21,  1942: 


Hammond-  Hideta  Kondo  and  his 
wife  Chicko,  Chiyokichi  Shima,  Shokichi 
Oka,  Kijukishi  Ono  and  wife,  Tsurue; 

Warrenton-Harunosicki  Sunda. 

Astoria-Henry  Nomachi,  Genzo 
Mujagaua,  Misso  Takahara,  Jaushiro  Ma- 
kita,  Fujimatsu  Hamataka,  Shiegata  Ike- 
gami,  Kietagara  Itomi,  Asoki  Tada,  Ishi- 
matsu  Hayashi,  wife  Kayo  and  daughter 
Helen,  Tomijiro  Ireye,  Masao  Ono,  Rihie 
Tanimoto  and  wife  Yoshina,  Sanjiro  Kaa- 
oka  and  wife  Tokeno,  Thomas  Hayashi  and 
wife  Suye,  Chitose  Kobayashi,  daughter 
Marcia  and  sons,  George  and  Ken,  Tomot- 
su  Hayashi  and  wife  Marie,  Skegezo  Mori- 
kawa,  Hatsuko  Pizarro  and  daughter  Irene 
and  Einoje  Niura. 

Wauna-Medore  Kobayashi,  Oshino 
Uyeda  and  sons  Henry,  Charles  and  Frank¬ 
lin. 

Westport-Uakka  Shiozaki,  Charles 
Kanda,  Iwao  Kosakada,  Kyochi  Yama¬ 
moto,  Ujifsuto  Yamaguchi,  wife  Shizuo 
and  daughter,  Mary  and  Manji  Takamatsu. 

Clatskanie-Mynoru  Takemota,  his 
father  Takichi,  sister  Himeko  and  brother, 
Tomeo. 

Did  any  of  these  people  ever  return 
to  Clatsop  County?  At  least  one  family  did. 
The  Otsuki  family,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  above  but  was  among  those  evacu¬ 
ated  in  1942,  returned  on  a  cold,  windy  day 
in  November  1987  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  6-year  old  Mitsuru  who  fell 
off  a  dock  in  Astoria  in  1935  and  drowned 
in  the  Columbia  River.  The  marker  on  his 
grave  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cemetery  had 
long  since  disintegrated.  No  records  re¬ 
mained  to  show  the  location  of  the  grave. 
Brothers,  sisters,  and  the  mother  of  Mitsuru 
wandered  through  the  cemetery  in  a  vain 
effort  at  remembering  where  the  child  had 
been  buried. 

(This  last  story  is  somewhat  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  tragedy  that  Don  Goodall  re¬ 
called  in  the  Spring  1994  Cumtux,  on  page 
5,  but  differs  in  some  particulars. )☆ 
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THE  “MIGHTY  MO.”  In  a  week’s  time,  over  57,000  people  waited  in  line  at  Pier  1 
at  the  Port  of  Astoria  for  the  chance  to  board  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  on  its  visit  here  at 
the  end  of  May.  Fifty-three  years  ago,  on  this  ship,  Japanese  officials  signed  formal 
surrender  documents  (in  1945),  ending  World  War  II.  Photos  courtesy  of  the  Editor. 
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The  Queen  of  the  Regatta  63  years  ago  reminisces— 


She  1935  Slwj/Ma 

^heAtona/ti  95tcaA 


An  article  in  a  recent  Daily 
Astorian  triggered  many  memories  of  a 
long-gone-by  Regatta,  the  one  in  1935 
in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  queen. 
Then  it  dawned  on  me  that,  63  years 
later,  I  am  the  oldest  surviving  queen  of 
that  event! 

At  the  annual  ex-Astorian  picnic  at 
Laurelhurst  Park  in  Portland  that  year, 
I  was  introduced  to  a  lovely  white-haired 
lady  who  had  been  the  first  queen  of  the 
Astoria  Regatta.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
William  (Marthena)  Gosslin,  and  she  had 
arrived  in  town  as  a  bride  just  a  year  or 
so  before  she  was  selected  to  rule  over 
the  1 897  Regatta.  The  water  festival  had 
actually  originated  in  1894,  but  had  no 
royalty  for  the  first  three  years. 

The  Regatta  continued  through 
1916,  and  then  was  discontinued  when 
the  country  entered  World  War  I.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  records  show  that  the  1916 
queen,  Muriel  Saling  of  Pendleton,  had 
reigned  over  not  only  the  Regatta,  but  the 
Portland  Rose  Festival  and  the  Pendleton 
Roundup  that  year. 

The  Regatta  was  finally  revived  in 
1932  with  Marie  Simmons  chosen  as 
queen.  Eleanor  Norblad  reigned  in  1933. 
The  following  year  Josephine  Waffle 
was  selected  to  rule  over  the  festivities. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Young,  an  Astoria  pioneer  whose  house 
at  Uppertown  is  now  a  bed  and  breakfast. 

The  1935  Regatta 

In  the  summer  between  my  junior 
and  senior  years  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  I  was  invited  to  be  the  24th 


queen  by  a  delegation  from  the  Anchor 
Club  and  E.M.  Cherry,  representing  the 
Regatta  committee.  I  was  told  I  could 
select  my  own  court,  the  only  restriction 
being  that  it  should  represent  all  sections 
of  the  town.  I  chose  Vieno  Osterlund 
from  the  west  end,  Helen  Mitchell  from 
the  east  end,  Marjorie  Gearhart  from  the 
center  and  Ruth  Rasmus  from  the  An¬ 
chor  Club. 

J.W.  McCrea  of  the  Portland  Yacht 
Club  was  named  admiral  of  the  water 
festival  and  junior  attendants  were: 
Molly  Lou  Thompson  and  Frances  Patch, 
flower  girls;  Bobby  Kendall,  John  Foster 
and  Jack  Chandler,  pages. 

Our  very  first  official  duty  was  to 
ride  in  the  Portland  Rose  Festival  parade. 
The  city  could  not  afford  an  elaborate 
float,  but  volunteers  borrowed  a  convert¬ 
ible  and  covered  it  completely  with 
scotch  broom.  It  was  a  bit  late  in  the 
season  for  that  bush,  and  by  the  time  the 
automobile  had  navigated  the  Rainier 
loops  and  the  one  hundred  mile  ride  to 
Portland,  most  of  the  blossoms  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  leaving  a  lot  of  greenery 
as  the  sole  decoration.  Our  float  was 
hardly  in  contention  for  the  grand  prize! 

As  a  court,  we  were  guests  at  both 
the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  club  luncheons, 
the  Portland  Yacht  Club  races  and  any 
number  of  local  luncheons  and  teas. 
When  we  went  to  the  ex-Astorian  picnic 
in  Portland,  there  were  six  hundred  in 
attendance  and  Tony  D’Elia’s  twenty- 
five  piece  band  provided  music  during 
the  afternoon. 
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Courtesy  of  Peggy  Chessman  Lucas 

The  Regatta  Court  from  1935. 

From  left  to  right:  Ruth  Rasmus,  Helen  Mitchell,  Peggy  Chessman, 
Marjorie  Gearhart,  and  Vieno  Osterlund. 


The  coronation  took  place  on  a 
Thursday  evening  at  Gyro  Field,  and  the 
weather  was  totally  cooperative.  No  rain, 
no  wind.  A  bugler  announced  our  arrival 
at  the  stadium  and  we  entered  with  an 
honor  guard  made  up  of  commissioned 
officers  from  Fort  Stevens  and  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Onondaga.  The  throne  and 
chairs  were  on  an  elevated  platform 
against  a  backdrop  of  fir  trees  and  a 
simulated  sloop.  Once  the  crown  was 
placed  on  my  head  (a  bit  lopsided)  there 
was  an  hour-long  program  of  ballet  and 
hornpipe  dancing,  songs  by  a  male  quar¬ 
tet  and  a  performance  by  a  drum  corps. 
Then  it  was  on  to  the  official  opening  of 
the  Gyro-sponsored  Pirates’  Den,  the 
Regatta  fun  center  at  the  Elks  Club. 
Dancing  took  place  on  the  first  floor, 
while  games  of  chance  and  skill  were 
available  in  the  basement  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  “doubloons.”  On  all  four  nights, 
there  was  more  entertainment  of  songs, 


dances,  banjo  and  piano  soloists. 

On  Friday  night,  a  parade  with  one 
hundred  entries  started  at  14th  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Streets,  proceeded  west  on  Bond 
to  6th,  then  back  up  Commercial  before 
a  reviewing  stand.  Businesses,  service 
clubs,  the  National  Guard,  Boy  Scouts 
and  Jaycees  were  among  the  participants. 
Again,  not  even  a  drop  of  rain. 

Each  day  there  were  waterfront 
events  which  the  princesses  and  I  viewed 
from  Admiral  McCrea’s yacht.  Outboard 
and  hydroplane  races  were  held  at 
Youngs  Bay,  with  some  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  national  champions  as  contes¬ 
tants.  Sailboat  contests  for  Flatties, 
Snipes,  Sunrays  and  CRODS  (the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  One  Design  created  by 
Astoria’s  own  Joe  Dyer)  were  exciting 
competitions. 

Other  attractions  were  tugs-of-war 
from  anchored  barges  involving  men 
from  the  Coast  Guard  and  Fort  Stevens 
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or  longshoremen  and  lumberjacks,  with 
losers  ending  up  in  the  chilly  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Both  men  and 
women  competed  in  the  swimming  con¬ 
test  from  Megler  to  the  Astoria  docks, 
and  there  also  were  rowing  races,  con¬ 
tests  between  gillnet  boats  and  another 
tug-of-war  between  two  tugboats,  the 
Tonquin  and  Arrow  #3. 

Children’s  races  of  all  kinds  were 
held  on  Commercial  Street  between  1 1th 
and  14th  one  day,  and  another  well-at¬ 
tended  event  was  Donkeyball,  played 
under  the  floodlights  at  Gyro  Field.  City 
and  county  officials  squared  off  in  this 
baseball  game  in  which  batters  headed 
for  bases  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  soon 
learned  why  those  animals  deserve  the 
adjective  “stubborn.” 

The  last  formal  affair  was  the 
Queen’s  Ball,  held  on  Saturday  night  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Hotel  Astoria. 
In  its  heyday  that  building  made  such  a 


beautiful  setting  for  this  formal  dance. 

Time  has  brought  many  changes  to 
the  Regatta,  as  it  has  to  all  things.  That 
full  schedule  of  events  for  the  1935  Re¬ 
gatta  filled  a  great  need  for  fun  and  en¬ 
tertainment  at  a  time  when  everyone  was 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  Depression.  The 
entire  community  embraced  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  diverted  from  the  cares  of  the 
times.  (Remember,  there  was  no  televi¬ 
sion  in  those  days!) 

The  court  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
four  days  and  were  really  made  to  feel 
like  royalty.  It  was  a  memorable  time  in 
our  young  lives. ❖ 


Peggy  Chessman  Lucas  now  lives 
in  Tigard,  Oregon  and  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  300  page  history  of  Mount 
Bachelor  Ski  Resort. 

See  the  cover  of  the  Summer  1994 
issue  ofC umtux  for  a  photo  ofMarthena 
Gosslin,  the  1897  Regatta  queen. 


TO  JOIN  THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY: 

Write  to  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103. 

Memberships  dues  are: 

$30  -  $49  for  Individual  $500  -  $999  Patron 

$50  -  $99  Family/Dual  $1000  &  Above  -  Benefactor 

$100  -  $499  Contributing 

Membership  entitles  you  to  — 

Admission  to: 

The  Flavel  House 
The  Heritage  Museum 
The  Uppertown  Firefighters  Museum 
A  subscription  to: 

The  Cumtux 

The  CCHS  Newsletter 

And  a  10%  discount  on  items  from  our  museum  shops. 
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By  Liisa  Penner 


Donation  to  CCHS 

When  one  of  our  county  residents  was  helping  her  parents  go  through  some  boxes 
her  family  had  in  storage  for  many  years,  she  was  shocked  to  discover  hoods  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  local  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  items  had  belong  to  a  family  member  some 
generations  back.  She  had  no  idea  that  anyone  in  the  family  had  been  a  member  of  that 
organization.  The  items  were  hastily  repacked  and  have  made  their  way  to  the  CCHS 
archives,  an  anonymous  donation. 

Reunions 

August  is  the  month  for  reunions,  it  seems.  Good  weather  and  the  beauty  of  our 
surroundings  encouraged  those  from  far  off  to  return  to  the  county.  The  Gearhart  family 
celebrated  the  150th  anniversary'  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Margaret  (Logan)  Gearhart 
and  children  to  Clatsop  County  in  1848.  A  history  of  the  family  appeared  in  the  1985 
Summer  and  Fall  issues  of  Cumtux. 

The  Heckard  family  reunion,  organized  by  Gayle  Vice  and  daughters,  was  held 
on  August  8th  at  the  Netel  Grange  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River,  near  the  old  homesteads 
of  brothers  Peter  B.  and  David  Hess  Heckard  who  arrived  in  the  county  about  1869. 
Related  families  include:  Larson,  Hess,  Gibson,  Olson,  Lucas,  Darland,  Henderson, 
Parker,  Blakney,  and  Marxen.  A  printed  family  tree,  compiled  by  Cliff  Heckard,  stretched 
25  feet  along  the  table.  Some  people  discovered  they  were  related  more  than  one  way. 

Filming  in  the  County 

Erika  Anderson,  whose  great  grandparents  were  Sikhs  from  India,  filmed  a  movie 
about  her  family  in  the  area  in  August.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  perfect  settings, 
the  film  used  locations  in  Olney,  Alderbrook,  the  Netel  Grange,  and  at  Oysterville, 
Washington.  Andy  Young’s  Olney  farm,  which  has  been  in  his  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  was  the  locale  for  much  of  the  filming.  Erika’s  grandmother,  Kar  Dhillon,  and 
Kar’s  parents  and  siblings  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  Spring  1995  Cumtux. 

Corrections 

Joyce  Smith  of  Knappa  wrote  to  correct  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  last 
issue  of  Cumtux  that  Rex  Vincent  had  passed  away  several  years  ago.  Rex  is  still  alive 
and  living  in  Sheridan,  Oregon.  Joyce  is  his  sister-in-law. 

Frank  Frost  sent  some  corrections  that  did  not  make  it  into  his  article.  Most 
important  is  that  he  grew  up  in  Brownsmead,  not  Svensen,  and  that  his  sister,  Lois, 
had  passed  away  three  years  ago,  not  four. 

Jack  Fosmark,  now  of  Salem,  Oregon,  wrote  to  correct  my  statement  in  the 
Spring  1998  Cumtux  that  Laina  Heikkinen  had  been  a  resident  of  Seaside.  She  had 
been  in  Astoria,  only  briefly  after  her  rescue  from  the  Titanic ,  before  moving  on  to 
Portland,  then  to  a  farm  in  Clatskanie.  Jack’s  work  in  history  and  genealogy  have 
been  a  great  help  to  many.  He  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  research  on  the  early 
county  pioneers,  but  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Bitterling  family. 

A  New  Library 

A  $550,000  donation  for  the  building  of  a  new  library  in  Astoria  was  listed  in 
the  will  of  Dr.  W.C.  Logan,  former  mayor  of  Astoria  (from  1939-1942),  whose  estate 
was  recently  probated.  The  space  for  those  doing  research  on  local  history  and 
genealogy  needs  to  be  expanded  and  perhaps  another  microfilm  reader/printer 
purchased.  Many  out-of-town  visitors  made  use  of  the  library’s  resources  this  summer. 


Courtesy  of  Leo  Marlantes 


THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL  AT  SEASIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  1948. 
Standing,  from  left  to  right,  front  row:  Colleen  Stanley,  Janice  Tucker,  Maravine 
McConnell,  Miss  Tozier,  Sally  McBride,  Janet  Danielson,  Barbara  Christensen,  Gwen 
Ramsey,  Doris  Susbauer,  Iris  Smith;  back  row:  Don  Ellis,  Dale  Fraser,  Don  Foss,  Dave 
Earl,  Dick  Gurwell,  Donald  Hill,  George  Crandall,  Warren  Kan,  John  Seal  and  Don  Lahr. 
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